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EAM play was the underlying theme discussed at 

the annual meeting of the United States Chamber of 

Commerce. This point of view reflects an advance 
' in industrial thinking. It was not so long ago that in- 
dustrial leaders thought that profit making resulted from taking some- 
thing from somebody else, either by putting a competitor in a hole or 
paring down wages paid employees, or shading quality or standard of 
products. The newer idea is that profits are due to superior manage- 
ment and that cooperation of all concerned in a producing establish- 
ment is necessary to make better management effective. Similarly 
there are interdependent interests of all in- 
dustries in a community, of the industries 
and the community, and of communities. This does not mean that 
these interests are identical, but that they are not conflicting. Even 
interests that seem to be conflicting can usually be harmonized by 
conference and investigation. 

The former president of the Chamber of Commerce, Lewis Pier- 
son, made a most powerful appeal for ‘““Team Play for Prosperity,” 
looking to a not distant day when organized business, organized labor 
and a comprehending government shall unite for the intelligent team 
work that alone can solve our newer problems. It is obvious that 
business and labor must have the right of association and that this 
right carries with it the responsibility for cooperation for prosperity, 


Team Play 
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which is the coordinated progress of interrelated interests. Each ele- 
ment must have its authoritative organization, competent to carry for- 
ward its interests within the general plan for prosperity. This is a 
program to which organized labor wholeheartedly subscribes. 

Cooperation means teamwork on the part of two or more dis- 
tinct groups. One organization, however willing, cannot do team- 
work. When one or more groups is not allowed to participate equally 
there is domination but not teamwork. Neither is teamwork pos- 
sible when one group controls another group, as in the case of the 
company union, for then the organization of workers is not really 
separate from management. It is not difficult to get agreement as to 
the theoretical importance of cooperation. Difficulties develop in 
selecting the concrete agencies through which cooperation is to be 
carried on. Here some employers show lack of good faith. The 
American Federation of Labor hopes that all industries will accept its 
proposal to cooperate. 

Cooperation is based on the belief that since interests are inter- 
dependent all groups have more to gain through working together 
than through opposing the interests of other groups. Cooperation is 
possible only when all groups have status as organized, responsible 
and authoritative elements, competent to present the views and experi- 
ence of those represented and to sustain these views in conferences 
which determine policies after examination of facts. Such organiza- 
tions must be intelligent, resourceful and courageous. Cooperation 
transfers differences of opinion and discussion from the field of force 
to the conference room. It substitutes the strategy of economic states- 
manship for that of industrial conflict. It transfers energy from 
matching force against force to constructive building. 

Cooperation holds the possibility of permanent progress to all 
concerned. 


The “Yellow Dog” Is it in accord with public well-being that 
Educational Phase persons seeking employment should be re- 

quired to sign a contract foregoing member- 
ship in organizations designated by the employing agency? This is 
the issue raised by the yellow dog contract which requires the person 
accepting employment to declare he or she will not have membership 
in the proscribed organization during employment. 

Employers opposed to trade unions have required employees to 
forego union membership. The Seattle School Board followed this 
precedent and has required all public school teachers to sign individual 
contracts declaring that they are not members of the American Fed- 
eration of ‘Teachers and will not affiliate with this organization dur- 
ing employment. So vitally does this act of the School Board strike 
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individual liberty, that it has raised general protest. Theoretically 
these teachers may seek positions in every other city in the country but 
actually their opportunities are much restricted. For the majority of 
the Seattle teachers, the policy of the Board means surrender of a 
constitutional right or their profession. 

This brings us to a wider social issue: Are teachers who sur- 
render constitutional rights fitted for the responsibility of molding the 
thought and character of the citizens of the future? If the teacher 
who has a vitalizing function to perform has surrendered the birth- 
right of free citizenry, how can he help others to realize the ideals 
which underlie our national structure? 

The responsibilities which have been delegated to education 
make the action of the Seattle School Board doubly deplorable. The 
principle of academic freedom is involved. If teachers are not free 
to follow truths, whither education? If public school system is to pro- 
scribe the trade union movement, can our nation expect from its 
teachers impartial presentation of the facts and implications of social, 
economic and political developments concerning the labor movement? 

The organized labor movement asks that teachers may retain 
all their constitutional rights—including that of choice with regard 
to membership in legitimate undertakings. 


Communication We think about things that interest us. We 
Within cannot be interested in things we do not know 
the Union about. These facts which we all accept can 


help us to develop more efficient policies for 
trade unions. If the news of important discussions and achieve- 
ments of the union are regularly reported to members, these members 
are made to feel that the union is giving them sustained service and 
their interest is stirred by regular reminders of meetings and under- 
takings. A number of unions and central bodies have found that an 
investment in a mimeograph machine has brought new enthusiasm 
and a new standing to the organization. Written communications 
are a powerful influence in holding the interest of a group and interest 
is necessary to keep members active. There rests upon the leadership 
of the trade union movement responsibility for giving members in- 
formation and facts which will sustain intelligent interest. The union 
should keep its members informed not only of new conditions and 
problems and union activity, but of the results of union activity which 
prove the value of the undertakings. 
We hope every union organization will consider how best to 
provide for communication within the organization. 
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Trade Unions The Seventeenth Annual Report on Labor 
in Canada Organization in Canada, covering the year 

1927, published by the Department of 
Labor, really is a Handbook of Trade Union Progress. The re- 
port gives information of much interest to trade unionists—for 
unions of workers in private industry generally have a continental 
jurisdiction. The industrial output in Canada has increased from 
year to year. Prices have fluctuated slightly. The number of em- 
ployed workers has increased steadily. In the last three years wages 
have increased in almost all trades. 

Trade unions had no small share in this prosperity. Since 1924, 
the low point after the war, the number of organized workers has 
increased from 260,643 to 290,282, an increase of more than 11 
per cent. Alone in the last year, 1927, the number of organized 
workers has grown by almost 6 per cent. Out of these 290,282 or- 
ganized workers, 180,755, more than 60 per cent, are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. In 1926 these local branches 
of international craft unions had only 179,267 members, 1,488 less 
than in 1927. 

With growing strength the service of the unions to their members 
increased. Of the 87 international organizations with branches .in 
Canada 61 reported disbursements for benefits, the combined ex- 
penditure being $24,445,535, an increase of $1,889,678 as compared 


with 1926. 


Vacations To those unions that have agreements with 
with Pay _ employers for vacations with pay, there have 
recently been added the workers employed 

on the Canadian National Railway. The practice of vacations with 
pay began among office workers. It proved to be good business for 
that group and the principle is being slowly extended to wage earn- 
ing groups. The investment brings returns in the new energy and 
the good will which follows a vacation that does not reduce annual 
earnings. We hope that the precedent set by the Canadian National 
Railway will be followed by other railroads and industries. 

Vacations are a conservative measure and are in fact one phase 
of reduction in the hours of work. The social as well as industrial 
effects confirm the value of the policy. Unions of bakery workers, 
blacksmiths, electrical workers, fire fighters, glass bottle blowers, 
maintenance of way, street and electrical railway employees, tailors, 
teamsters and chauffeurs, railroad telegraphers, printers and wall 
paper crafts have written into agreements vacations with pay. 

These precedents may serve to strengthen efforts to secure addi- 
tional agreements. 
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Textile Workers The testile workers’ unions of New Bedford 
Protest Wage are on strike to teach the cotton manufac- 
Cuts turers a fundamental economic principle— 


industrial progress cannot be based on low 
wages. New Bedford, which together with Fall River, constitutes 
important centers of New England fine cotton textiles, recently fol- 
lowed the policy of other mills and announced a ten per cent wage 
cut. The manufacturers said that cottons are selling at lower prices 
and are being replaced by silks and rayon and therefore production 
costs must be lowered so that still lower prices might enable cotton 
fabric to regain favor on the market. 

The union pointed out that low wages do not usually mean low 
production costs and that what the industry needs is industrial 
leadership of a higher order. Better industrial management would 
find the way to better organization of the industry to control expan- 
sion or contraction in cotton capacity, to plan for the cooperation of 
all elements in industry for better quality of production and the 
elimination of industrial wastes and to intelligent salesmanship of 
cotton goods, so that cotton fabrics might regain their legitimate 
place in popular favor. 

The workers are determined to oppose with all their might the 
wage-cut fallacy. Evidence of their spirit is the decision of the inde- 
pendent union of New Bedford to join with the United Texile Work- 
ers so that there may be a unified action for common interests. The 
United Textile Workers stand committed to a program of joint re- 
search in the industry as a basis for future planning and progress. 

The stand of the cotton textile workers of New Bedford against 
wage cuts will be felt in the whole cotton industry—internationally 
as well as nationally. All trade unionists are watching the contest 
with increasing interest. 


Changes in A trade union functions in industry, and 
Industry must therefore be responsive to the changes 

of industry. The changes that have taken 
place in industry in the past twenty-five years have revolutionized 
the jobs of workers. Mechanical power and standardization have 
broken down craft lines and new materials have wiped out certain 
demarcations that were union jurisdictional ear marks. New methods 
and new processes have made necessary new relationships and new 
duties within industry. These changing conditions are of fundamen- 
tal importance to trade unions which should mobilize the workers 
of industry along functional lines. If the tools change and the 
workers perform individual operations instead of making a completed 
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product, the union which is primarily an organization of those en- 
gaged in a common occupation must find new definitions of juris- 
diction. 

Between 1899 and 1925, horsepower per person employed in 
manufactures increased 90 per cent. Taking 1899 as a base, the quan- 
tity of output in 1927 increased 180 per cent, the number of persons 
employed 82 per cent and the output per worker increased 51 per 
cent. 


The trend to large scale production is shown by these statistics: 
In 1925 the 5.6 per cent of all manufacturing establishments whose 
product was valued at $1,000,000 or over employed 56.6 of all 
workers and produced 67.6 per cent of the total product. The table 
given below shows what a relatively unimportant factor the smaller 


shops are: 


Classes by Value of Percentof Percentof Per cent of 
Product establishments workers total product 
$1,000,000 and over . 56.8 67.6 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 : 13-5 11.0 
$100,000 to $500,000 ; 20.0 15.3 
$20,000 to $100,000 . 7-9 5.2 
$5,000 to $20,000 . 1.9 1.0 


Changes in the number of workers employed in industries are 
discussed in this issue in the article on page 695 entitled “Wages 
in Manufacturing Industries.” The decrease in the number of em- 
ployed is significant. The development of new industries and con- 
traction of established industries is discussed by Clarence B. Mann 
on page 667. 

These articles are especially commended to union officials. 


Report on the The Department of Research and Educa- 
Coal Strike tion of the Federal Council of Churches 

has made public a report on the coal strike 
which emphasized a number of elements involved that are of funda- 
mental public concern. 

Private police: The Coal and Iron Police of Pennsylvania is 
in effect a private police force, under private control, but exercising 
public authority. 

Company houses: The system of leasing houses to miners is 
ill-advised, obnoxious and inconsistent with the spirit of free local 
communities. As the report points out, the merging of the land- 
lord and employer gives less freedom to the worker than considera- 
tion of public policy requires. 
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Injunctions: The report says, to say that the use of the injunc- 
tion has been carried to absurd lengths is to put the case mildly. 
Further, at the present time, owing to the wide discrepancies be- 
tween court decisions, confusion prevails as to what the lower courts 
will permit and what they will enjoin in the conduct of strikes. The 
continuance of such uncertainty is clearly contrary to the public inter- 
est. 

Collective bargaining: But failures in spirit of performance 
do not indict the principle of collective bargaining, and the banish- 
ment of contractual relations from an industry in which it has become 
an established institution must be regarded as a step backward. The 
employees should have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
in every coal district, and the employers should be brought to a 
realization of the need of conceding that right as a means of eliminat- 
ing cut-throat competition. To accomplish this end the operators are 
quite as greatly in need of comprehensive organization and of unity 
in policy as are the miners. 

Surely there is enough information to enable persons responsi- 
ble for action to determine upon a constructive program. The strik- 
ing miners should no longer be required to bear the consequences 
of a drifting industry. 


Safety and Some few years after the war casualty insur- 


Production ance companies began to note that costs of 

accidents were increasing. The tendency 
became increasingly serious and two years ago the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters asked the American Engineer- 
ing Council to study the accident situation and especially the relation- 
ship between accidents and increasing efficiency. This study, which 
has recently been published, produces the following significant per- 
centage of changes between 1922 and 1925: 


Productivity increased, 14.4 per cent 
Accident frequency decreased, 10.4 per cent 
Accident severity increased, 2.5 per cent 


The increase in the seriousness of accidents is ascribed to in- 
creased intensity of work. Two striking facts are emphasized: 
There are fewer accidents measured in terms of things produced but 
more things are produced and hence there are after all more acci- 
dents. This is another way of saying that accidents measured in 


man-hour exposure have increased. 
The effect of mechanization is thus stated by Dr. Whitney in 


his foreword to the report: 
1. The introduction of machinery has, in many cases, displaced 
handwork that was comparatively safe. Even though the change 
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may have resulted in accomplishing the work in question with less 
sacrifice of life and limb, the hazard per worker, because of the 
greatly decreased number of workers, is, in general, greater. Not 
only is the number of machine accidents per worker greater, but the 
severity is greater than under nonmechanized conditions. 

2. The introduction of automatic machinery has, in general, had 
the effect of displacing operators that were working under stand- 
ardized conditions at machines that could be thoroughly guarded. 
The man-power that is needed on automatic machinery, on the other 
hand, is largely for repair work. Such work is intrinsically danger- 
ous and is scarcely capable of being standardized. 

3. Under mechanized conditions the speed with which material 
goes through the processes of manufacture is increased and the expos- 
ure to accident, other things being equal, is proportionately greater. 


That accidents may be prevented, the report affirms and cites 
a number of illustrations. “An industry that is rightly conceived 
and organized,” says Dr. Whitney, “will function properly, not in one 
respect, but in all respects. It will be efficient, not through any special 
quality, but because it is functioning as it was meant to function; it 
will be safe, not primarily because of special precautions, but because 
safety is a characteristic of an industry that is functioning properly.” 

The committee placed the responsibility for imperative improve- 
ment squarely upon industrial executives. Safety is a problem, how- 
ever, upon which management must have the cooperation of em- 


ployees and the facts of this survey prove the need for definite and 
sustained organization for greater safety for those who work. 





AN AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
W. D. MAHON 


President, Amalgamated Association of Street 


HE President of the American 

Federation of Labor has asked 

me, for the benefit of the readers 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, to 
express my views on the union-man- 
agement agreement entered into be- 
tween the Mitten Company and the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

In establishing an agreement, 
establishing cooperation between 
capital and labor, both sides have 
got to have a clear idea of the actual 
situation prevailing in the business 
and economic world as its exists be- 
tween capital and labor. We live 
today in an age of organization. If 
we look to nature we find everything 
but dead matter organized. When 
we look at the business world we find 
the separate organizations of each 
class, or the different members of 
society, organized into groups and 
classes; and this is necessary and as 
natural as the separate organization 
of hand and brain, and the satisfac- 
tory end can only be obtained when 
each of these classes fully realize that 
self-protection is the best protection, 
that self-help is the best help, and 
self-respect is the surest guarantee of 
the respect of all others. 

That brings us to fully realize and 
to appreciate that the larger and ulti- 
mate concern in the end is the wel- 
fare of all. While each of these 
classes must organize and develop 
its own interests, through its respec- 
tive organization, it must always 


and Electric Railway Employes of America 


bear in mind that, while developing 
its respective strength and position, 
to weaken or lower the standard or 
injure or impoverish any other class, 
in the end is bound to injure all 
classes. With that foundation laid 
as the basis between the organiza- 
tions of capital and labor we are in 
position to proceed to protect our 
class interests through organized co- 
operation. Both sides, I repeat, 
must fully realize and appreciate this 
situation. 

In working out our agreement for 
cooperation between the Mitten 
Management and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America that 
was the basis from which we started. 
The Mitten Company has properties 
now organized with their employees 
on a cooperative basis. The Amalga- 
mated Association has many unions 
throughout the United States and 
Canada that have their working con- 
tracts with the various street railway 
companies. We therefore appre- 
ciated each other’s position and de- 
cided to move with caution and care, 
not disturbing at the present time 
either of our present organizations. 
We are planning for the future. 
The Mitten Management is acquir- 
ing and taking over street railway 
properties. On some of them we 
have unions. On others there may 
be no unions. These newly acquired 
properties, if we have organizations 
on them, will be brought at once 
under the cooperative plan. If they 
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are unorganized we will organize 
them and bring them under the co- 
operative plan. 

The first thing we will do in bring- 
ing these properties under the co- 
operative agreement will be to estab- 
lish a wage sufficient for the neces- 
saries of life, comfort and saving. 
Then we will establish the profit 
sharing on the 50-50 basis. The 
agreement entered into provides for 
arbitration in case of disputes over 
any of the questions which can not be 
mutually agreed upon. In that re- 
spect this agreement is based upon 
the laws of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation and carries the same arbitra- 
tion provisions as all of our con- 
tracts with the various companies 
with which we now deal. 

In working out this agreement for 
cooperation we have carefully sur- 
veyed the industrial situation that 
now prevails. Both sides fully ap- 
preciate that there is something 
radically wrong with our present basis 
of dealing, and fully believe, if our 
modern civilization is to continue and 
advance, our economic life must ad- 
vance equally with civilization, or 
down will go civilization to destruc- 
tion. Capital, with its autocracy, 
must be curbed. Labor, with its 
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curbed and chained power, must be 
freed; and our belief is that the way 
to bring about the proper labor and 
economic condition is to harness, 
through cooperative organization, 
labor and capital into a united team 
of industrial democracy, and through 
cooperation, each having its own or- 
ganization, standing squarely upon its 
rights, with the provisions of arbitra- 
tion, make them work even, each 
pulling its share of the burden and 
receiving its full share of the prod- 
ucts produced, keeping in mind the 
public and their respective relations 
to the same in such a manner as to 
always keep in sight the fact that 
true success depends upon equal jus- 
tice and the rights of all classes con- 
cerned. 

We appreciate that this is a big 
undertaking. It is a radical change. 
It will have its critics and opponents. 
We do not expect to bring the mil- 
lennium within a day. But we do sin- 
cerely fee] that our position is a step 
in the right direction, an effort at lay- 
ing the foundation for the establish- 
ment of cooperation that ultimately 
will bring economic justice and fair 
play, not alone to the workers but to 
humanity itself. 


LILACS 


Sir Spring, 
Armored in green, 

His purple lance upthrust, 

For Beauty’s sake, tilts gallantly 
With winds. 


Lit1aN WHITE SPENCER. 

















OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1920-1927 


LAWRENCE B. MANN 


Department of Commerce 


OMPREHENSIVE statistics of 
the occupational distribution of 
the American people are only 

collected every ten years in connec- 
tion with the census of population. 
Great changes in the efficiency of pro- 
duction in the agricultural and manv- 
facturing industries have, however, 
brought about some very interesting 
shifts in the occupations of the peo- 
ple since 1920. 

Unfortunately official data con- 
cerning employment by industries is 
comparatively meager except in cen- 
sus years. Consequently, the latest 
official statistics of employment in 
manufacturing industries are for 1925 
and there are no complete data com- 
piled by government organizations 
for employment in distributive indus- 
tries, professions and various types 
of personal service since 1920. How- 
ever, it is possible to make some esti- 
mate of the changes which have taken 
place in these industries from data 
compiled by trade associations and 
various private publications. 

For purposes of analysis the oc- 
cupations of the people of the United 
States are divided into six main 
groups: production of commodities, 
transportation and communication, 
distribution, professional service, per- 
sonal service and government service. 
There have been some marked shifts 
in employment both within these 
groups and between different groups 
since 1920. 





The latest complete statistics for 
the agricultural industry were com- 
piled by the Census Bureau in 1925, 
and show that there was a decrease 
of approximately 800,000 in the 
number of workers in that industry 
as compared with 1920. This re- 
sulted from increased per capita out- 
put of agricultural workers, and the 
comparatively low prices for agri- 
cultural’ products which prevailed in 
the period from 1921 to 1924. 

Employment was also reduced in 
manufacturing industries by about 
917,000 from 1919 to 1925, in spite 
of the rapid expansion in total out- 
put. The manufacturing industries 
which showed the greatest reduction 
in employment between 1919 and 
1925 were shipyards, railroad shops, 
foundries and machine shops and 
various chemical industries. Manu- 
facturers of motor vehicles, bodies 
and parts, electrical machinery, rub- 
ber tires; and of certain other arti- 
cles for which there is a rapidly grow- 
ing demand have increased the num- 
ber on their pay rolls in spite of the 
increase in their production per em- 
ployee. 

The total] number of persons em- 
ployed in the extraction of mineral 
products has shown practically no 
change since 1920. Employment at 
coal and metal mines has been re- 
duced during this period but this de- 
crease is about offset by an increase 
in the number of persons employed 
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in extracting petroleum. Certain of 
the other productive industries have 
increased their employment during 
the past seven years, particularly con- 
struction and electric light and power. 
It is impossible to state the exact in- 
crease in number of persons employed 
in the various branches of the con- 
struction industry, but judging from 
the changes in the total annual out- 
put, it seems probable that employ- 
ment was considerably larger in 1927 
than in 1920, especially in connection 
with the building of roads and vari- 
ous public works. In the electric 
light and power industry there has 
been an increase of employment 
amounting to 53,000, or about one- 
third, since 1920. 

The transportation and communi- 
cation group, as well as the pro- 
duction group, shows a net decrease 


in employment during the past seven 


years. This is due largely to an in- 
crease in efficiency of operations by 
the railroads which has permitted 
them to reduce their force by 286,000 
since 1920. This reduction in rail- 
road employment has, of course, 
been partially offset by an increase in 
the number of persons engaged in 
driving motor trucks and buses, but 
for convenience the automobile driv- 
ers are grouped with other automo- 
tive workers (except those in fac- 
tories) under the distribution indus- 
tries. Employment in the telephone 
industry increased by about 66,000 
between 1920 and 1927 and there 
was also a small increase in the num- 
ber of persons employed by telegraph 
and cable companies. 

There has unquestionably been a 
very large increase in employment in 
the distribution industries in the 
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period since 1920, but unfortunately 
no complete data are available con- 
cerning wholesale and retail trade. 
The number of persons engaged in 
the distribution of automotive prod- 
ucts and the servicing of such 
products (including salesmen, chauf- 
feurs, garage workers, operators of 
filling and service stations, etc.) in- 
creased by over three-quarters of a 
million in the seven-year period end- 
ing with 1927. Even greater rela- 
tive expansion was shown by the 
radio industry, which is estimated to 
have increased the number of its em- 
ployees from about 25,000 to 150,- 
ooo. Other distributive industries 
which have shown large relative in- 
creases in employment are chain 
stores, mail-order houses and distrib- © 
utors of various types of household 
appliances such as electric refrigera- 
tors, washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. The motion-picture indus- 
try has also shown a large expansion 
since 1920, increasing its employment 
by about 150,000, most of the in- 
crease appearing on the distributive 
side of industry. Other distribution 
industries which undoubtedly have 
substantially increased their employ- 
ment in recent years are real estate 
and insurance. Estimates of a large 
insurance company indicate that there 
was an increase in the number of 
agents amounting to about 50 per 
cent between 1920 and 1924, and on 
this basis it is probable that the total 
number of insurance agents and em- 
ployees of insurance companies in- 
creased by about 100,000 in the 
period 1920 to 1927. 

The professional occupations have 
also shown large gains in employment 
since 1920. Statistics compiled by 
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the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion indicate that there were about 
185,000 more teachers and profes- 
sors in 1927 than seven years earlier. 
Estimates from unofficial sources in- 
dicate that there have also been very 
large increases in the number of den- 
tists, lawyers and other professional 
men in the United States. 

One of the industries which has 
shown an especially large increase in 
total number of workers since the iast 
census of occupations is the hotel and 
restaurant business. Estimates based 
on changes in the number of hotel 
rooms indicate that this industry has 
increased its employment by more 
than half a million people since 1920. 
This great growth in the hotel busi- 
ness is a direct result of the increased 
number of passenger automobiles and 
the consequent rapid expansion in 
automobile touring. 

The number of barbers and hair 
dressers has also increased very 
rapidly during the last few years as 
a result of the increased patronage 
of women. It is estimated that there 
were approximately 385,000 barbers, 
hair dressers and manicurists in the 
United States in 1927 as compared 
with 216,000 in 1920. 
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The Federal Government has con- 
siderably reduced the number of peo- 
ple on its pay rolls during the past 
seven years, while there has probably 
been some increase in the number of 
persons employed by state and local 
governments. The number of per- 
sons in the military and naval service 
of the United States was 89,000 less 
in 1927 than in 1920, while the civil 
service showed a decrease of 132,- 
000. The increase in employment 
by state and local governments is 
largely in connection with the schools 
and the maintenance of roads, and 
has consequently been considered in 
connection with those occupations. 

Summarizing the changes which 
have occurred in the main occupa- 
tional groups since 1920, it appears 
that there has been a total increase of 
over 2,000,000 in the number of per- 
sons employed in trade and other 
forms of distribution, professional 
work and various types of personal 
service, while the production indus- 
tries, transportation, and the govern- 
ment service have decreased their 
employment by a somewhat smaller 
amount. 
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Oh Good Samaritan, thou April sun, 

Who liftest me from earth wherein I lie, 

After the white-robed priest, the drifting snow, 

And Levite, winter wind, have passed me by. 
Tuomas E. Burke, C. S. C. 








HE railway yard is black with smoke. Engines belch it 

forth, obliterating heaven. In the distance looms the 

city, the train-shed of the terminal, the network of the 
bridges that span the river. Closer by, upon the elevated tracks, 
freights move heavily, whistle piercingly, hurl more smoke 
into the sky. Beneath the trestle of the freights express trains 
rush. Come flashes of windows, crowded human life, travelers 
starting forth upon their quests for health, for wealth, for 
happiness. 

Within the roundhouse engineers and firemen have gathered 
for a snack of lunch. Around them, in the shadows, dark 
shapes of locomotives wait. The men eat hastily, for time is 
short. Within the hour their engines must be at the terminal, 
oiled, fire-boxes cleaned, water-tanks refilled, tenders stocked 
with coal. Come snatches of their talk. ‘‘D’ y’ think pay’ll 
go up?” “‘Box-car caught Jim Carson at Brandywine Summit. 
D’ y’ member Jim? Always takin’ chances.”’ ‘‘Th’ ’lectrics 
are runnin’ fine. They’re puttin steam out o’ biz.’’ An older, 
grizzled figure dominates the gossipers. Deep furroughs line 
his brows. He has been engineer since before the memory of 
the roundhouse and now has the Black Arrow express. His 
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engine is mightiest of all. ‘“The shops are turning out a bigger 
yet,’’ his deep voice tells his ring of listeners. ‘‘Going to burn 
oil. But you, you youngsters, wanting the big ones, don’t know 
what they are. They take it out of you. Going full with these 
big fellows, you can’t get rid of thinking what could happen.”’ 

The speaker glances at his watch. Yellow order slip in hand, 
he goes over to his locomotive. Groomed and glistening it 
stands ready for its run. From deep within its boiler comes a 
humming sound. Steam curls about its cylinders. The engine 
trembles. It seems a thing alive, held in leash, sensing the fury 
of the race before it, eager for the mad rush upon the rails. 

Driver of yon monster steed, lights and semaphores are beck- 
oning. Your giant waits on yourcommand. You are master 
of his might. Pull wide the throttle, and down the endless 
leagues of track he will roar headlong. In your hand lie des- 
tinies of men. From prairie to the hills, from great lakes to the 
seas, from far corners of the land to cities’ sky-capped towers 
you transport life on its adventure. Proud in thy power, 
humble in thy privilege, joyful in thine opportunity of service 
to mankind, dost not thine heart cry out with ecstacy as thou 
swingest up into thy cab? 
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Lewis E. PIERSON 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


An address delivered at the Annual Meeting Dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., May 10, 1928 


HE theme of this convention 
has been cooperation. Ameri- 
can business, as represented by 
those in attendance here, has reaf- 
firmed its conviction that the way to 
preserve the progress already made 
and to achieve even greater things 
for industry and for the nation is 
through common thought and com- 
mon action for the common good. 
Team play for prosperity is not 
merely a pious platitude or a happy 
phrase. It is a recognition by Amer- 
ican business of a truth gained by ex- 


perience. It is at once an inspiration 
and a warning. 

No nation since the world began 
has altered its social and economic 
structure so completely and so rapidly 
as has the United States during the 


past quarter century. We have 
changed from a nation that was pre- 
ponderatingly agricultural to a nation 
whose major attention is now di- 
rected to industry. We have changed 
from a debtor to a creditor nation. 
We have changed from a nation in- 
tent upon internal development to a 
nation that finds itself concerned with 
the progress of the world at large. 

More basic than any of these alter- 
ations, however, is the change which 
has come over our whole economic 
philosophy. 

It was during the past quarter cen- 
tury that we definitely abandoned the 
outworn notions of unrestrained 
competition, of minimum wages and 


maximum prices, of restricted output 
and limited consumption to substitute 
the new gospel of mass production, 
high wages and maximum consump- 
tion. 

We have long had financial coop- 
eration in the structure of our indus- 
trial units. The corporation, after 
all, is merely a device for pooling the 
funds of many individuals and pro- 
viding trained leadership for the em- 
ployment of their common resources. 

Upon this base we evolved the idea 
that by combining our energies to 
secure larger and more efficient pro- 
duction, we could increase wages and 
earnings while we reduced the price 
of the finished product. 

As production increased, it became 
apparent that consumption must keep 
pace with production and that, unless 
the consuming public had the funds 
with which to purchase, mass produc- 
tion could not long continue. 

It was not a long step from this 
to the realization that a general dif- 
fusion of high wages and earnings 
was a necessary corollary of our in- 
dustrial philosophy. 

We forget the old idea of the liv- 
ing wage and asserted a new Ameri- 
can doctrine which enlisted the coop- 
eration of the worker with the im- 
plied declaration that his earnings 
were to be measured largely by his 
power to produce. 

It was evident that, if, through the 
use of power machinery, the individ- 
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ual worker could be brought to pro- 
duce more in a given time, he would 
be able to earn a corresponding in- 
crease in pay. We found that pro- 
duction and consumption must go 
hand in hand and that high wages 
represented the common denomina- 
tor of both. 

The thought to which I am direct- 
ing your attention is that for the past 
twenty-five years we have been con- 
ducting a national experiment in in- 
dustrial cooperation, and that this ex- 
periment has been successful in spite 
of complications through radical 
changes in national and international 
relationships. 

We know that we are headed in 
the right direction. Yet all of us, 
I think, are conscious that this new 
alignment of the forces of industry 
creates new problems and imposes 


new responsibilities which must be 
met and solved by those who have 
been called to business leadership. 
Modern management stands as the 
representative of three separate and 


distinct interests. It represents cap- 
ital, which supplies the plant. It 
represents Labor, whose progress de- 
pends upon the competency and the 
vision of those in management. It 
represents the public, which uses the 
product, and which must rely upon 
industrial leadership for the main- 
tenance of national prosperity. 

No man can move among our in- 
dustrial leaders today without finding 
that they are conscious of this triple 
responsibility. It is not the public 
which is working and striving for 
team play. It is the executive who 
knows the necessity for intelligent co- 
operation in charting his course 
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through the complexities of modern 
industry. 

It is, therefore, with entire confi- 
dence that I submit to this gathering 
the belief that the time has come to 
make a further step in the direction 
of more intelligent and more inten- 
sive cooperation. 

We have all been satisfied to co- 
operate on affairs of immediate need. 
We have proved our ability to work 
together for the things which di- 
rectly and presently affect the tides 
of trade. We have been able to se- 
cure common action on matters which 
pressed for immediate decision. 

Yet before we can hope to exhaust 
the benefits of our new economic pol- 
icy we must project our cooperation 
to still another level. We must find 
a way to cooperate on problems be- 
fore they arise. We must team play 
for the future. 

No one can look back upon the 
path that we have traveled without 
securing an abiding faith in the essen- 
tial soundness of the policy that 
American industry has followed. It 
has brought us prosperity and it has 
brought us higher levels of living, 
better working conditions, and a 
wider distribution of the necessities 
and comforts of life than any nation 
has ever before achieved. 

This policy, however, was not the 
result of deliberate planning. It was 
the outgrowth of trial and error and 
of a gradually increasing cooperation 
between the factors that enter into 
our industrial life. 

Nothing could induce us to aban- 
don voluntarily our trinity of high 
production, high earnings and high 
consumption, yet unless we can work 
out more scientific methods of co- 
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operation and team play, we can 
never hope to secure the full bene- 
fits to which this. productive policy 
entitles us. 

To illustrate my meaning, let us 
consider for a moment the chief ob- 
jection which has been urged against 
the theory of increased production. 
It has been argued that carried to its 
logical conclusion the American policy 
leads inevitably to overproduction. 
Definite instances of stagnation and 
unemployment have been adduced in 
support of the idea that there is a 
limit to which production can be car- 
ried, and that when that limit is 
reached our system falls of its own 
weight. 

At first blush, there appears to be 
merit in this objection, but a mo- 
ment’s thought shows how absurd is 
the idea that overproduction in the 
true sense is ever possible. 

It is obviously true that we can 
produce too much of a particular 
thing at a particular time. It is ob- 
viously false that human production 
will ever outstrip the sum total of 
human needs. Until poverty is com- 
pletely abolished and until every hu- 
man being is able to possess every 
comfort, convenience and necessity 
which human inventiveness can de- 
vise, there can never be true over- 
production. 

It is quite possible, for example, to 
open too many coal mines or to build 
too many textile mills, but with 
proper cooperation between capital, 
management and labor, it is certainly 
within the bounds of possibility that 
the excess production in these indus- 
tries can be transferred to balance 
underproduction in some other field. 

If we can keep clearly in our minds 
the thought that the more that men 
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are able to produce the more they can 
consume, we shall have a better idea 
of the impossibility of overproduc- 
tion, and a true conception of the 
need for making all production in- 
telligent and useful. 

There has been much talk of 
late of unemployment. Extravagant 
guesses have been made of the num- 
ber of unemployed, but it is a matter 
of common -knowledge that at all 
times there is a certain percentage of 
men willing and able to work who 
are unable to find productive uses for 
their hands. 

Seasonal unemployment is always 
with us. Strikes and lockouts con- 
tinually contribute their quota of 
unemployed. Improved methods of 
manufacture and more efficient ma- 
chinery dispense with a certain num- 
ber of employees, while they raise 
the wages of those who remain. 

The Department of Labor has es- 
timated that these various factors ac- 
count for an annual loss representing 
the labor of 1,750,000 men. 

Under our system of mass produc- 
tion, based on mass consumption, 
each one of these men represents a 
loss not only to himself, but to the 
productive power of his particular in- 
dustry and to the consuming power 
of the American public. 

Profitably employed, each would 
be a prospective purchaser from all 
the factories of the country. Unem- 
ployed, each one is a burden to him- 
self and to the community. 

In our efforts to balance produc- 
tion, we must be sure that the money 
and labor devoted to new enterprise 
shall be used for purposes that are 
truly productive. 

The proposal has been made that 
to cure existing unemployment and 
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to stimulate industry, government 
should embark upon a gigantic build- 
ing program. 

It is undoubtedly true that there 
should be coordination between in- 
dustry and government whereby 
really necessary public improvements 
may be built with an eye to their ef- 
fect upon any temporary surplus of 
labor. It is equally true, however, 
that no public work should be under- 
taken unless it is economically neces- 
sary and fit to meet some proper pub- 
lic need. To expend public money 
for the sole purpose of providing em- 
ployment is an expedient which 
would tend to defeat the very pur- 
pose it was intended to serve. 

Government funds come largely 
from the taxation of industry. 


Every tax laid on industry reduces 
by just so much the capital which in- 
dustry can devote to the expansion 


and development of the nation. To 
halt the development of industry 
by taxation for unnecessary public 
works is to take from industry a part 
of its power to provide increased em- 
ployment. 

We should clearly recognize that 
any forced government building pro- 
gram at best can be only a temporary 
corrective and that the permanent 
and effective remedy for surplus la- 
bor must be sought in another quar- 
ter. 

The more we consider the growing 
productiveness of the United States, 
the more we reflect upon the prob- 
lems that have arisen in our indus- 
tries—and on our farms as well—the 
more definitely we become convinced 
that our difficulties come, not so much 
from the growth of our productive 
capacity as from our failure to pro- 
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vide proper team play among the 
forces of production. 

Industry and agriculture have both 
reached the point in their develop- 
ment where the individual must 
think in terms of his relationship to 
the broad sweep of world conditions. 
No man and no organization is 
strong enough to go blindly forward 
without regard to what the rest of 
the world is doing. 

I mention agriculture, not only 
because of the close relationship be- 
tween agricultural progress and in- 
dustrial prosperity, but because the 
need for team play on our farms is 
just as great as the need for co-opera- 
tion among our industries. 

Close students of our agricultural 
situations declare that the shortest 
road to farm relief is not through 
legislation, but through improved 
diversification of crops. How can 
such diversification ever be achieved 
except through more effective coop- 
eration among our farmers? 

What difference is there, in the 
last analysis, between a farmer who 
grows too much wheat and a manu- 
facturer who produces too much 
calico? 

The nation which has won its way 
to industrial leadership by the stimu- 
lation of production and which has 
enlisted the aid of science and inven- 
tion to perfect the efficiency of its in- 
dustrial processes has a new task be- 
fore it. 

It must prove that production is 
its servant and not its master. It 
must demonstrate that it has the will 
and the skill to control the machine 
that it has created. 

Just as we substituted electricity 
for steam in our march toward mass 
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production, it should be possible to 
substitute a scientific system of co- 
operation, a far-sighted balancing of 
production and consumption for the 
elementary team play which we have 
found so serviceable in the past. 

The first steps in this direction 
have already been taken, not because 
of conscious cooperation, but as the 
result of improved facilities in trans- 
portation and distribution. 

One of the great achievements of 
the past decade has been the gradual 
reduction of inventories by jobbers 
and retailers. The lag between pro- 
duction and consumption has been de- 
creased, and to a greater extent than 
most of us appreciate. This has 


meant that in spite of temporary em- 
barrassments the manufacturer has a 
much closer check today upon his rate 
of production than he had ten years 


ago. : 

We cannot depend too much, how- 
ever, upon the haphazard assistance 
which comes from the independent 
action of separate factors in our eco- 
nomic life. 

To meet the challenge of unbal- 
anced production we shall need the 
conscious and considered team play of 
all who are in a position to guide the 
development of our industries. 

We shall require the aid of the 
banker who supplies the funds with 
which to start new industries or to 
expand those already in existence. 

We shall need the cooperation of 
the executives in whose hands lies the 
responsibility for the location of new 
plants and the formulation of produc- 
tion schedules. 

We shall want the constant help of 
the trade associations which are in a 
position to effect intelligent and bal- 
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anced development within their spe- 
cial fields. 

Above all, we must have a wide- 
spread understanding of the fact that 
to meet the problems of this newer 
day we must pass on from teamwork 
within single groups, or single in- 
dustries, to that broader cooperation 
where every group and every indus- 
try will consciously relate its expan- 
sion and development to the growth, 


the stabilization and the prosperity 


of the nation as a whole. 

There is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that to maintain the unparalleled 
progress that we have made through 
our policy of mass production, we 
must provide some buffer to take up 
the slack when production outruns the 
consumptive powers of the public. 

Just as our National Chamber of 
Commerce sought to serve industry 
through its studies on distribution, 
contributing as it did to the reduction 
of inventories and the quickening of 
trade processes, so in this larger and 
more far-reaching problem it has a 
contribution to make, a duty to per- 
form. 

There is no thought that, in so 
fundamental a matter, the eventual 
solution can be found in any one or- 
ganization or that any small group 
of men can achieve a result which re- 
quires the approval and support of 
industry as a whole. Before we can 
arrive nationally at this newer, 
brighter goal, we must have the in- 
telligent sympathy and assistance of 
every unit in the industrial machine. 

Yet somewhere, somehow a start 
must be made. Someone must ac- 
cept the task of defining the problem 
of sounding out the possibilities of 
planting the seed from which the har- 
vest may finally grow. 
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The Chamber will do its part. It 
will give its thought and its effort to 
the teamwork for prosperity which 
has been the theme of this conven- 
tion. 

In cooperation with every other 
body which is sincerely seeking the 
welfare of American business, it will 
stand four-square for the creation of 
that conscious, intelligent cooperation 
which industry must have if the na- 
tion is to go forward. 

No one who understands the true 
spirit of American industry can 
doubt that we shall be able to evolve 
this higher form of cooperation once 
the practical method of achieving it 
shall have been found. 

The business world which has 
found by experience that the promo- 
tion of general prosperity is the high- 
est form of self-interest will not hesi- 


tate to give its aid to any movement 

which aims at the common good. 
The voice of organized labor has 

already been lifted in an appeal for 


cooperation. In any move to elimi- 
nate unemployment or to maintain 
present standards of living, we can 
confidently count upon the support of 
those who are first to feel the effect 
of unbalanced prosperity and the first 
to benefit by the wider diffusion of 
the fruits of increasing production. 
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There is a limit to what govern- 
ment can do to guide the course of 
what must be an economic develop- 
ment. Yet government can make a 
contribution to our knowledge of gen- 
eral conditions, and by expanding our 
notion of the newer cooperation until 
it includes government as well as in- 
dustry, we can secure from the agen- 
cies of state and national authority 
much of the data that we shall need 
for guidance in our business councils. 

The day, I think, is not far distant 
when organized business, organized 
labor and a comprehending govern- 
ment will unite for the intelligent 
teamwork that alone can solve our 
newer problems. Teamwork that 
will lift the fear of unemployment 
and suffering from the minds of those 
who toil. Teamwork that will per- 
mit the wheels of industry to turn 
with increasing effectiveness, to bring 
more and more of the comforts and 
even luxuries of life to all who con- 
tribute to the productive power of 
America. Teamwork that will re- 
move the threat of an unused surplus 
from the nation that has staked its 
economic life on the doctrine of in- 
creasing production! 

Teamwork for prosperity! What 
a vision it conjures of the possibilities 
that lie ahead. 
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She is a very little thing. 

Her dark blue eyes, I think, are part 

Of the deep sea; and I can trace 

A gracefulness in her small hands 

Like some young gull on easy wing... 
But in her eyes lies all my world, 

And her white hands hold all my heart. 


Epirx TatuM 





JURY ACQUITS STRIKERS IN CONSPIRACY 
TRIAL 


Haro_p E. STEELE 


Vice-President of the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


RGANIZED labor has won, 
hands down, in the first case 
on record where a jury ren- 

dered a verdict in a case growing out 
of alleged violation of a Federal in- 
junction designed to restrain striking 
workers. The trade unionists of 


America can not help attaching much 
significance to the fact that a jury 
should triumphantly acquit twenty- 
six defendants in the first trial of this 
kind in our legal history. 

In 1922 the United States Su- 
preme Court, in a case arising out of 


the shopmen’s strike, ruled that a de- 
mand for a jury trial must be granted, 
if demanded, in cases where strikers 
are cited for contempt of court or of 
conspiring to violate Federal injunc- 
tions issued in connection with labor 
disputes. Up until this year, how- 
ever, no opportunity presented itself 
for organized labor to take advan- 
tage of this ruling. 

On February 15, 1928, the Allen-A 
Hosiery Company, of Kenosha, Wis., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned and 
seamless hosiery, locked out some 
three hundred of its full-fashioned 
employees in an effort to force these 
workers to quit their membership in 
the Kenosha branch of the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Ho- 
siery Workers. A strike was called 
by the hosiery workers’ organization 
and national officers sent to Kenosha 
to take charge of the situation. The 
workers in this mill were mostly quite 
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young people of good education, 
highly skilled and drawing good 
wages, while working under excellent 
conditions. There was no dispute 
with the firm. The company simply 
had decided it wished to employ only 
non-union help. The mill was pick- 
eted and the young strikers went into 
their fight with much enthusiasm and 
even much gaiety. Attorneys, re- 
tained by the strike committee, ex- 
plained carefully to the workers just 
what the Wisconsin laws allowed and 
disallowed in strike situations. The 
workers obeyed the law and estab- 
lished an excellent picket line. Great 
interest in the Allen-A strike was cre- 
ated throughout Wisconsin, with the 
daily papers carrying front page 
stories on the situation every day for 
weeks. 

The Allen-A Company was incor- 
porated outside of Wisconsin in 
order to escape certain taxes imposed 
by Wisconsin law. Consequently the 
company was in a position to go be- 
fore United States District Court 
Judge F. A. Geiger, in his court in 
Milwaukee, and secured from him 
what is described as the most sweep- 
ing injunction ever handed down in a 
strike case in the history of Wiscon- 
sin. This injunction, in effect, nulli- 
fied all the excellent Wisconsin stat- 
utes regulating strike situations. The 
effect on the public of Kenosha of this 
action by the federal court was 
astonishing. A great wave of public 
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indignation swept the city. The 
strikers were prohibited from picket- 
ing the mill, but the public sponta- 
neously, and without suggestion or 
prompting from the union officials 
leading the locked-out workers, took 
the places of the regular pickets in 
front of the Allen-A mill. Graduate 
- students came all the way from the 
University of Wisconsin, at Madison, 
to picket the mill as a means of pro- 
testing against the issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. Women, 
many of them wheeling baby car- 
riages, took the places of the pickets 
on the lines. Young mothers leading 
children by the hand took their daily 
walks in front of the Allen-A plant 
to strengthen the protest against the 
action of the company and of the 
court. At first there was much hi- 
larity and singing, much rollicking 
from among all those in this situa- 
tion, both strikers and public, but 
when the Allen-A Company began to 
discharge relatives of the strikers in 
the seamless department of the mill, 
much bitterness was displayed in the 
town. 

Although the Allen-A concern did 
succeed in getting a number of young 
lads into the mill after the lock-out, 
the firm was unable to secure in Ke- 
nosha but a very few skilled opera- 
tives to run their highly complicated 
and late-model full fashioned ma- 
chines. Hosiery was purchased from 
other open-shop mills and sold under 
the Allen-A brand name, it is charged, 
to meet orders. A notorious labor 
spy from the East was employed and 
was rushed to Kenosha to help the 
company in its efforts to defeat the 
Union by embroiling it, if possible, in 
expensive litigation—a familiar tac- 
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tic of this creature in other hosiery 
strikes. Finally professional strike- 
breakers were imported into Ke- 
nosha. These men were drunken and 
disorderly; they carried guns and 
other weapons. As a result of the 
presence of these persons in Ke- 
nosha, some disturbances took place. 
Locked-out workers were in several 
cases brutally assaulted as part of a 
plan to break the morale of the strik- 
ers. This did not succeed. The next 
step was to cite for contempt of court 
some twenty-six leaders and members 
of the Kenosha Branch of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers. At a preliminary 
hearing in March, Judge Geiger 
granted jury trials to all the accused. 
When the trial opened on April 17 
it was found, however, that the charge 
was changed to one of conspiracy; 
the contempt cases were weak it is 
assumed. The strikers were accused 
of conspiring to violate the restrain- 
ing order which Judge Geiger had 
issued against the Allen-A employees. 

The jury was speedily picked and 
consisted mostly of farmers and 
small-town folk with one foreman 
of a brass foundry among them. No 
industrial worker, with that one ex- 
ception, was included in the twelve se- 
lected to pass on this case. Ex-Judge 
Joseph A. Padway of Milwaukee, 
attorney for the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Labor, appeared for the 
hosiery workers. 

The company introduced a long 
list of witnesses, showing that there 
had been demonstrations outside the 
mill after the injunction had been 
issued and that the plant superin- 
tendent had been met with a shower 
of bricks as he drove to the mill one 
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morning with an auto load of strike- 
breakers. But when witnesses were 
cross examined as to affidavits they 
had made definitely placing certain 
union workers on the picket lines they 
could not stand by their original 
statements. 

The prosecution took three days to 
present its case. The Union put only 
two witnesses on the stand and closed 
abruptly, even though the court inti- 
mated that this was an unwise pro- 
cedure. Louis F. Budenz, Editor of 
Labor Age and special organizer for 
the hosiery workers’ organization, 
and Harold Steele were the only per- 
sons to take the stand for the de- 
fense. Judge Padway, for the Union, 
contended that no evidence whatso- 
ever had been introduced linking the 
Union officials, or its active member- 
ship, with any of the demonstrations 
at the Allen-A plant or with any of 
the fights between the strike-breakers 
and indignant citizens of Kenosha. 
The cross-examinaticn of the two wit- 
nesses was mostly an effort to show 
that both Budenz and Steele had ex- 
pressed themselves on former oc- 
casions, and during the strike period, 
against the general use of the injunc- 
tion instrument in labor disputes. 
Both men were able to show, never- 
theless, that they had instructed the 
strikers and members of the Union 
to obey the injunction from the very 
moment it had been issued. 

The cross-examination of these two 
witnesses by both the court and the 
prosecuting attorneys was severe and 
protracted. Each man was on the 
stand for nearly a day. During the 
course of this period of the trial the 
Judge stated definitely that it was 
plain that violations of the injunction 
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had taken place. In summing up for 
the jury, however, the Court did tell 
the jury it was not to consider that 
phase of the matter at all, but simply 
to find whether a conspiracy to vio- 
late the court order had actually 
taken place. Every effort was made 
to keep the merits of the dispute 
which led to the lock-out from the 
jurors and it was only when an article, 
written by Budenz, condemning in- 
junctions, was read into the record 
that the defense was able to have 
read also a section of the same article 
telling why the Allen-A workers were 
forced to quit their jobs. The fact 
that Allen-A had precipitated the 
whole trouble was never forcefully 
brought to the attention of the jurors 
in a direct manner. 

The sixth day of the trial was 
given over to speeches by the at- 
torneys and the charge to the jury. 
A sealed verdict was brought into 
court on the morning of April 24, 
acquitting all the twenty-six defend- 
ants. There was much jubilation in 
the ranks of the knitters and other 
trade unionists in Milwaukee and the 
state at large. The fight is still on, 
however. On Saturday, May 5, in- 
dividual citations were served on 
four groups of strikers, each group 
being four in number, or sixteen in 
all, to show cause why they should 
not be held in contempt of court. 
Many of the men now cited for con- 
tempt were among those acquitted for 
conspiracy. It is possible that if the 
strike continues, and if the contempt 
cases are won by the union, that the 
firm has still other legal weapons in 
its armory. Jury trials will be de- 
manded, of course, in the contempt 
trials, which are also to be heard by 
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Judge F. A. Geiger, in the federal 
court in Milwaukee. 

Meanwhile the situation in Ke- 
nosha grows more tense. The firm 
has housed all its strikebreakers in- 
side the mill, as public feeling grows. 
But these men will not stay cooped 
up even for the big pay which they 
are making. They go out into the 
city from time to time and attack 
strikers or flourish guns in the faces 
of the locked-out workers. The 
union has preferred charges against 
a number of the strike-breakers. 
Meanwhile a half dozen of the union 
hosiery knitters are in hospitals with 
injuries or are suffering from attacks 
made by gangs of ruffians working in 
the Allen-A plant. 

Appeals have been made to the 
district attorney to halt this reign of 
terror.’ The Attorney General of 


Wisconsin has handed down a ruling 
indicating the action which the district 
attorney can take against the strike- 


breakers. Efforts are being made to 
have the Kenosha authorities remove 
these trouble makers from the city. 
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The court victory in the conspir- 
acy case was regarded by the strikers 
as such a splendid victory for labor 
that every sacrifice seems well worth 
while that will help in bringing about 
an ultimate victory! It is quite evi- 
dent from this experience that trade 
unionists will fight much more confi- - 
dently to maintain their rights to 
organize if they have some assurance 
that federal judges will not make the 
fight altogether too difficult to sustain 
under present-day economic condi- 
tions. It is felt that the Kenosha 
trial was a good omen. Injunctions 
in labor disputes are, of course, de- 
nounced and there is still no certainty 
that a jury will always take the same 
view as was taken in the case here 
discussed. But the hosiery workers 
and trade unionists of Wisconsin do 
most emphatically feel that labor has 
a much greater chance of securing 
substantial justice when a jury hands 
down a verdict in cases of this kind 
than when a judge, appointed for life, 
arbitrarily makes the decision him- 


self. 


TO MARY 


Do you wear a robe of blue 

As many artists picture you, 

Or is it white, with broidered gold, 
Or warm wine-red? No one has told 
Your loveliness aright; there’s none 
Can paint your beauty but your Son. 
He pictures you in fragrant May’s 
Tender, mild, exquisite ways, 

And in October’s goldenness 

Does He suggest your queenliness. 
This is why blithe May is fair 

And gold October—for they wear 
Graces of yours—at least a few. 

I love the months that look like you! 


Sister JULIE. 





COLORADO’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
COMPANY UNIONS 


Ear R. Hoace 


President, Colorado State Federation of Labor 


OLORADO might well be 
termed the home of the so- 
called company union. 

At the close of the coal miners’ 
strike of 1913-14, the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company was so completely 
defeated by public sentiment that it 
was necessary for this company to at- 
tempt in some manner to grant its 
employees some form of recognition. 
So the infamous Rockefeller Plan 
was conceived and foisted on the em- 
ployees of that concern both in their 
coal mines and steel mills. The In- 


dustrial Representation Plan of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is 
mentioned because of the unusual 
amount of experience that the labor 
movement has had with this company 


union. No less than three strikes 
have occurred on their various prop- 
erties, which is evidence that this form 
of so-called collective bargaining does 
not prevent industrial strife. 

In 1919 the men employed by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in 
the Minnequa Steel Plant joined in 
the nation-wide strike then being con- 
ducted by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The recent coal strike in Colorado 
had its origin in the coal mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and then spread to various parts of 
the state. The so-called Industrial 
Representation Plan failed to halt 
this disturbance, and employees’ rep- 


resentatives of this company met dur- 
ing the strike and adopted a cut and 
dried wage scale and conformed in 
every particular with the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company’s program. 

Our experience further reveals that 
employees would not be permitted 
representation; even in the uncertain 
and unsatisfactory company represen- 
tation plan in effect in the coal camps 
and steel mills of the Rockefeller 
companies if it were not for the activi- 
ties of trade unionism. 

The experience of the trade-union 
movement of Colorado with this and 
other company unions proved that 
such organizations are intended to di- 
vert the trade-union movement into 
other channels—and nothing else. 

The company union, as operated in 
Colorado, robs the worker of that 
necessary independence which is so 
essential in developing leadership. Our 
observation of this phase of the ques- 
tion has revealed that as soon as a 
worker has reached the stage of real 
leadership he is given a foremanship 
or a better place in which to work at 
increased wages, and he is gradually 
weaned away from the problems of 
his fellows and assumes the company 
viewpoint on matters of an economic 
nature. 

The right of workers to choose 
their own representatives in a meet- 
ing held off company property and 
outside of company domination is un- 
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known in the life of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company employee. 
What chance have workers to develop 
real leadership under this influence? 
Our experience has taught us none. 

The Colorado State Industrial 
Commission held hearings on the re- 
cent coal strike beginning December 
19, 1927. This strike originated in 
properties operated under the Rocke- 
feller Industrial Representation Plan. 
The commission rendered a decision 
on March 28, in which they said in 
part: 


“The people of Colorado have a 
right to ask what is wrong with the 
coal industry in this state. Why did 
a large proportion of the coal miners 
accept the leadership of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World? The 
answer, according to the evidence, is 
as follows: 

“Lack of an organization of their 
choice among the miners.” 


This statement by the Commission 
is significant because it is a distinct 


blow to the company union. Later 
on in its decision the Commission says 
this about collective bargaining: 
“Labor is entitled to an adequate 
wage and the employer to a fair re- 
turn on his investment. Labor and 
capital are necessary for the success 
of any kind of an industrial enter- 
prise. One is as necessary as the 
other. They should work in har- 
mony if labor is to receive an ade- 
quate wage and the employer is to 
receive a fair return on the invest- 
ment. To secure these ends it 
would seem that some system of 
collective bargaining should be used. 
Experience has shown that it is not to 
the best interests of the employees to 
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leave their welfare exclusively in the 
hands of the employer. While it is 
true that many of the employers pro- 
tect the interests of their employees; 
there are others who do not. The 
only safe and sure protection for the 
employee consists of his ability to bar- 
gain collectively. 

“To the employer, superintendent 
or boss whose word has always been 
law to his employees, it may seem 
none of the employees’ business as to 
what manner he shall conduct his 
business affairs. 

“Employers have associations or 
employers’ unions to which they be- 
long and where they talk over mat- 
ters of common interest, and at times 
act together in a common cause. It 
seems to us that it is necessary that 
they should act together. We be- 
lieve that their employees are entitled 
to the same rights and privileges. 

“Labor organizations are as much 
the product of modern industrial life 
as the corporation. There was a time 
when the individual workman could 
bargain with his employer on some- 
thing like equality. Industrial devel- 
opment has reached a point where it 
is impossible in many cases for the 
employee to deal as an individual with 
his employer. In some cases the em- 
ployer is a corporation with large 
amounts of invested capital and thou- 
sands of employees. Under these con- 
ditions it is impossible for the indi- 
vidual workman to bargain on an 
equal basis. In such a case it is no 
bargain at all. The individual work- 
man can accept the conditions named 
by the employer or look for other em- 
ployment. Very little freedom of con- 
tract can exist between a man who 
has nothing but his labor to sell and 
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the employer who can do without the 
labor of any particular individual. 
Freedom of contract under such con- 
ditions is little more than an idle 
dream, because of the self-evident in- 
equality. 

“The right of the miners to bar- 
gain collectively should not be denied 
or abridged by any employer. It is 
one of their rights and the one princi- 
ple that will settle many industrial 
controversies. There should be no 
opposition on the part of the employ- 
ers to this principle. It seems to us 
it is one of the very best and safest 
instruments for the attainment of in- 
dustrial peace and justice. 

“Tt is the opinion of the Commis- 
sion that the miners would not have 
answered the call of the Industrial 
Workers of the World if there had 


been some organized system of col- 
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lective bargaining in force in all the 
coal mines of this state on October 
18, 1927.” 

This is a new experience for the 
labor movement — company unions 
creating conditions that lead to I. 
W. W.-ism. The position of the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
garding company unions is fully vin- 
dicated. 

It is the experience of union labor 
in Colorado that there can be no de- 
mocracy in industry so long as the 
right of collective bargaining, through 
representatives of their own choosing, 
is denied the workers in any indus- 
try. Our experience has further dem- 
onstrated that if it were not for trade- 
union influence that company unions 
would create even more chaotic con- 
ditions in Colorado than they do at 
the present time. 


CANCER IN INDUSTRY 


Dr. Francis CARTER Woop 


Director of the Institute of Cancer Research, Columbia University 


ANCER in industry seems to 
be increasing. The principal 
causes seem to be contact with 

certain crude oils and with tar from 
gas works. Fortunately, most of these 
industrial cancers are easily avoided. 
That, in brief, is my threefold mes- 
sage. 

In recent years the occurrence of 
cancer under certain industrial condi- 
tions has been investigated from two 
aspects: 

1. The prevention of such cancer 
in human beings. 


2. The use of oils, tars and other 
substances used in industry to pro- 
duce cancer in animals in order that 
the fundamental character of the dis- 
ease may be'studied in its earliest 
stages. 

Industrial cancer has been known 
for 150 years. The chimney-sweeps’ 
cancer in England gave rise to protec- 
tive legislation in the early part of the 
last century. 

With the modern development of 
gas and oil industries, it has been 
found that tar from the gas works 
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and certain crude oils produce cancer 
in certain individuals. A recent in- 
vestigation in England revealed 537 
cases of cancer in men working in 
spinning mills where their clothes were 
saturated with a crude lubricating oil. 
Cancer also is found among the oil 
workers in Scotland and in the em- 
ployees of the bricquet factories 
where coal is cemented with tar into 
convenient masses for domestic use. 
Recently examples have been dis- 
covered of garage mechanics’ cancer, 
due to the continuous irritation of the 
oils and dirt and lack of proper clean- 
liness. 

Certain other varieties of industrial 
cancer are well known. Those who 
file or turn brass are apt to develop 
cancer of the hand. It has not been 


determined whether this is due to the 
irritation of the metal filings or to 


the lubricants employed. Spatter 
burns which occur when a crucible of 
molten metal breaks or is dropped 
and the fluid scattered in all direc- 
tions, easily penetrating the clothing 
or even the leather boots of those 
working nearby, have long been 
recognized as producers of cancer by 
steel works physicians. 

A final type of cancer is due to 
chemicals. It has long been known 
that an excessive dosage of arsenic 
might produce chronic inflammation 
of the skin and eventually cancer. In 
recent years it has been noticed that 
some of the employees in the aniline 
dye factories in Germany and Swit- 
zerland develop cancer. A final type, 
which is now fortunately disappear- 
ing is the x-ray cancer, of which at 
least 150 cases are now recorded, due 
to long continued exposure to small 
doses of x-ray during the process of 
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manufacture of tubes, or by the x-ray 
operator who took no precautions as 
regards his own protection. With 
the introduction of the Coolidge 
tube and distance control, this disease 
will disappear. 

Closely related to these artificial 
cancers are the cancers of the lip and 
tongue seen in smokers, for in all 
probability the heat and tarry mate- 
rial from the tobacco smoke play 
some part in the inciting of the dis- 
ease. 

Fortunately most of these indus- 
trial cancers are easily avoided by a 
little care and cleanliness. Only a 
certain number of those who work in 
tar or oil develop the preliminary 
chronic skin inflammation which pre- 
cedes the appearance of the disease. 
These workers, if medical supervision 
is sufficient, can be segregated and 
put on some job which does not per- 
mit such exposure. Those who do 
not develop the kerosene or oil warts 
are very unlikely to have cancer. 
What the cause of this difference is 
is not known. It is probably much 
the same type as the sensitiveness of 
blonde skins to sunburn, or in other 
words, a congenital difference in the 
tissues which makes them more sus- 
ceptible to irritation. 

We do not know what causes can- 
cer. Apparently one has to be some- 
what sensitive to it and apparently 
one has to have something to stir up 
this disease, which is merely a growth 
of one’s own tissues. We know ex- 
perimentally that ordinary gas tar 
will cause cancer of the skin on the 
spot where it is applied to a mouse 
or to a human being. Yet that is not, 
perhaps, the ultimate cause of cancer. 
We do not know the chemical details 
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which cells undergo to obtain this ex- 
traordinary power of free growth, 
but we do know the proximate causes. 
If you paint a mouse with tar and get 
a cancer, you can assume a causal re- 
lationship between the two. But not 
every mouse painted with tar gets 
cancer, nor does every human being 
painted with tar get cancer. 
Ignorance is the mighty ally of 
cancer. This ignorance about cancer 
is hard to fight because for some rea- 
son people avoid talking about it. It 
is not one of the diseases mentioned 
at afternoon teas. The fear and sus- 


picion which cancer arouses is based 
to a considerable extent upon the be- 
lief that cancer is hereditary, which is 
not true; that it is evidence of care- 
lessness from a hygienic sense, which 
is false; that a person with cancer 
must give up all hope of life, which 


is a lie; and that the disease is pain- 
ful and death from it painful, which 
is not necessarily so under modern 
conditions. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that only in the last few years 
have the newspapers mentioned can- 
cer and the people begun talking 
about it. 

The hopeful thing about cancer is 
the fact that many cases can be cured 
if the ignorance and indifference with 
which it is commonly regarded in its 
early stages can be dispelled. The 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer was organized to carry on an 
educational campaign to dispel this 
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ignorance and indifference toward the 
most menacing scourge which afflicts 
human life. 

The Society urges that the warning 
signs of cancer be learned and heeded 
by everybody; that capable medical 
skill be employed to deal with this 
malady in its earliest recognizable 
stages, that the reluctance which 
sometimes prevents people from 
promptly seeking medical advice be 
overcome and that the false claims 
of quacks and charlatans, who adver- 
tise to cure the disease, be allowed to 
fall upon deaf ears. 

The danger signals that may mean 
cancer are: 

Any sore that does not readily heal. 

Any wart or mole that changes in 
color, size or appearance, or if on any 
part of the body that is subject to 
chronic irritation, whether there be 
any change in color, size or appear- 
ance or not. 

Any lump, especially in the breast. 

Any irregular bleeding or dis- 
charge. 

Indigestion that can not be attrib- 
uted to anything in particular. 

Any irritation, particularly in the 
mouth. One of the certain things 
known about cancer is that, in a great 
majority of cases, irritation is a pre- 
disposing cause. There are.five times 

7 many deaths among men from can- 
cer of the mouth as there are among 
women. 





THE EMBATTLED RUSSIAN PEASANT 


H. L. SLospopin 


; 
Fer ages the world knew Russia 


for its ““autocracy tempered by as- 

sassination” and its intelligentsia, 
god-seeking, god-wrestling, aching 
with love for their “little brother,” 
the peasant. Both the autocracy and 
the intelligentsia professed to speak 
for him. The revolution revealed the 
fact that during all these ages the 
peasant had remained both to the 
autocracy and tothe intelligentsia a 
book sealed under seven seals. His 
indifference to the miserable fate of 
the reigning family exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the 
revolutionist. The Romanoffs, for 
all of the Russian people, might have 
been the Manchus. Equally fared the 
intelligentsia. They who had made 
of the “‘little brother” a cult, offering 
him for the adoration of the western 
worlds, were left by that brother to 
starve, freeze, be murdered or at best 
exiled. Perhaps there is a great mys- 
tery behind the phenomenon; perhaps 
again the peasant was too preoccu- 
pied in scratching his patch of ground 
and turning his heap of dung—to him 
the major problems of food or star- 
vation. The autocracy he knew by its 
drill masters, its tax-collectors and 
landlords; the intelligentsia he knew 
as “queer souls.”” When a chance was 
given him, he dealt with the tax-col- 
lectors and landlords in his tradi- 
tional way—murdered them, burned 
their estates and took their land. The 
intelligentsia he elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly—the ‘queer souls” 
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set so much store by it—and then he 
turned his back and forgot them. 

Standing upon his patch of ground, 
scratching it year by year, coaxing out 
of it a meager living for himself, his 
family, his horse and cow, his dog 
and cat—one hundred million of 
him—that is the Russian peasant. 
Overtaxed, mail-fisted, iron-heeled, 
church-belled and vodka-befuddled, 
and always toil and poverty-ridden— 
that was his centuries-long lot. And 
upon the peasant, bowed and cowed, 
broke, thundering, the great revolu- 
tion. The peasant hardly turned an 
ear. Another government—another 
tax-collector. 


II. 


The war propaganda against Ger- 
many had left the peasant stolidly in- 


different. German aggression; the 
fatherland in danger—what was all 
that to him? But fifteen. million 
young peasants taken from the plows 
and put in camps and trenches. At 


.the front, blood, blood, mostly peas- 


ant blood. Athome, taxes, more taxes, 
greater poverty. Ah, this the peasant 
understood. As the revolution roared 
its slogan, “Liberty! Equality! So- 
cialism!’’ The peasant stood dumb 
and suspicious. The masters fight, 
and the peasant’s back aches. Then 
a new cry was sounded: “Down with 
war! Land to the peasants! Rob the 
robbers!’’ This struck the peasant 
where he lived. 

This had been the battle-cry of 
Stenka Rahsin, Pougatchev and other 
famous peasant rebels of history. 
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“Kill the officers!’’ In millions they 
rushed out of trenches and camps to 
the villages. “Kill the landlords! 
Grab the land!” With these cries the 
Bolsheviks plunged into the mob. 
The Bolsheviks seized the power. No 
one could seize or hold the power at 
the moment except those who would 
lead the mob to murder and pillage. 
The Bolsheviks knew the peasant no 
better than others knew him. But 
their program of wrecking the war 
front and of dealing utter destruction 
appealed to the upheaving passions of 
the mob, which raised the Bolsheviks 
on their shoulders. Beginning with 
November, 1917, the mob was the 
czar of Russia. The returned sol- 
diers ‘raged in cities and villages 
not only against their former op- 
pressors, but also against all that held 
civilized society together. 

The Bolsheviks did not produce 
the mob. Russia had to go through 
a period of mob lawlessness, Bolshe- 
viks or no Bolsheviks. But the Bol- 
sheviks were clever enough to place 
themselves at the head of the mob. 
First, the Bolsheviks led the mob to 
the destruction of every one who was 
likely to oppose them, destroying the 
estates and the factories, killing off- 
cers, annihilating the intelligentsia. 
At the same time in Petrograd they 
began to organize themselves into a 
government. It took them a long 
time to gain possession of the govern- 
ment apparatus. To check the rag- 
ing mob, they organized Lettish, 
Finnish and Chinese troops who dealt 
savagely with this erstwhile ally. But 
the Bolsheviks applied ruthless meth- 
ods against the mob only where they 
suspected either opposition or a dan- 
gerous crystallization of a new force. 
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Otherwise they not only permitted but 
encouraged the mob to destroy every 
vestige of former social organization 
in the cities; in their own words “to 
trample the bourgeoisie into dust and 
mud.” The lawlessness of the mob 
gradually yielded to Bolshevik or- 
ganized ruthlessness, espionage and 
systematic destruction of human life. 
But that phase of Bolshevism we 
shall pass. The statistics published 
by Melgunov in his book, “Red Ter- 
ror in Russia,” are such as to stagger 
humanity. It is doubtful if the full 
truth will ever be known. But one 
thing is well known—the peasant 
paid. 


ITI. 


The Russian peasant was often re- 
proached for lacking a sense of citi- 
zenship, of nationality. His political 
and economic interests were said to 
have been circumscribed by the bound- 
aries of his village and township. 
From all sides a great deal of volun- 
tary advice was offered to him. What 
he thought of that advice he never 
disclosed. But he continued escort- 
ing the recruits from his village with 
lamentation and wailing, exhibiting 
much less genuine grief when a fellow- 
villager was taken to jail. He paid 
his taxes with many a groan and a 
curse. He classed his government 
with the plague, hail and locusts. Of 
the officials and priests he told many 
a story in which a Rabelais might 
have delighted. And he shouted 
“Hurrah!” in the presence of these 
officials when told to do so. 

Right from the start the peasant 
let loose the red cock of the revolu- 
tion on the masters’ estates. It was 
said the peasant seized the Jand. This 
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is only metaphorically true. Trans- 
fer of land was performed of yore 
by handing one a piece of earth or a 
handful of grass. That is about all 
of the land an individual can seize. 
After burning the estates and destroy- 
ing all perishables, the peasant with- 
drew into his hut and waited what the 
natchalstvo (the authorities) would 
do. The revolutionary government 
decreed the confiscation of all private 
estates for the benefit of the actual 
tiller of the soil. But in central] Rus- 
sia, where the mass of the peasants 
live, this confiscated land was insufh- 
cient to change the economic status 
of the peasant. And, peculiarly 
enough, when this land was offered 
for cultivation, the peasant held 
aloof. He viewed the forcible seiz- 
ure of the estates as in a class with his 
own excesses—good and well for the 
moment, but totally inadequate in 
legal sanction. He looked carefully 
the gift horse in the mouth and de- 
manded a paper with a big, red seal. 
Otherwise, he refused to cultivate 
the confiscated land out of a fear as 
to what might become of the crop. 

To provide a legal sanction, the 
Soviets decreed the nationalization of 
all land, declaring: 

Every property in land, subsoil, water, forests, 
and living beings of nature within the boundaries 


of the Russian Federated Socialist Soviet Re- 
public is abrogated forever. 


But the peasants were not to be 
disturbed in the possession of their 
land. And, no doubt, to the poor 
peasant his patch of ground appeared 
the same after nationalization as be- 
fore. 

The second phase of the revolution 
was reached. Land was in the hands 
of poverty committees. Factories 
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were in the hands of workers’ com- 
mittees. The government was in the 
hands of revlutionary agitators. In 
a great agricultural country like Rus- 
sia, the soil will continue to be culti- 
vated, no matter what happens. The 
peasant continued, in a way, scratch- 
ing his patch. But the large indus- 
tries collapsed. Production of com- 
modities ceased. The great industrial 
centers became great industrial ceme- 
teries. For some time the cities 
lived on the accumulated stores. 
Then the peasant stripped them of 
furniture, clothing, jewelry, etc., ex- 
changed for foodstuffs. The time 
came when the city had nothing more 
to offer. The peasant refused to de- 
liver further foodstuffs, and starva- 
tion set in. 

At this juncture the authorities in- 
troduced what they now call “War 
Communism,” but what they then 
called “a measure of social recon- 
struction, enacting the Revolution in 
Permanence.” A tax in kind was 
levied on the peasants. Compulsory 
labor was introduced in the factories. 
Money was systematically demone- 
tized by emissions reaching into 
quadrillions. There is no space to 
quote here some of the dithyrambs 
sung by the Bolsheviks to themselves 
about the startling originality, scien- 
tific accuracy and profound wisdom 
of these measures. As had been fore- 
seen and predicted by all, excepting 
the Bolshevik statesmen, the worker 
retaliated by sabotage. The paper 
money became divested of all its pur- 
chasing power. The peasant de- 
creased the area of cultivation. The 
cure proved worse than the disease. 

The peasants may be grouped into 
three categories: the kulak, the sered- 
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niak and the batrak. The kulak is an 
exploiting peasant; the seredniak is a 
well-to-do peasant, and the batrak is 
a landless peasant who hires himself 
out. For the kulak and the seredniak 
these were dark days. They, too, 
had shouted in glee when the landed 
estates were seized. But presently 
the steam roller of the revolution was 
turned in their direction. The vil- 
lage soviets, largely controlled by the 
well-to-do peasants, were crowded off 
the stage. The power was given to 
poverty committees, composed mostly 
of batraks and landless peasants. 
These poverty committees struck first 
at the kulak. The overthrow of the 
kulak could not but benefit the peas- 
ant, for the kulak was an economic 
excrescence that sapped the peasant’s 
strength. Kulak literally means “a 
tight fist,” and in Russian village par- 
lance a fist holding the peasant in its 
grip. A kulak is a peasant-merchant- 
usurer. To him the peasant sold his 
standing crop at low prices. From 
him the peasant bought on credit at 
high prices and borrowed money at 
high rates of interest. For him the 
peasant worked off his debt at low 
wages. Kulak is an expressive idiom. 
It has the sound of a snap and click. 
We may do well to adopt this idiom 
for our own use. It may serve us 
handily when, in referring to our 
own predatory varieties, we are at a 
loss for a,snappy expletive fit to print. 

Presently, the poverty committees 
reached beyond the kulak and laid 
their hands on the most important 
economic element in the Russian vil- 
lage, the seredniak, the well-to-do 
peasant. The Soviet Government de- 
clared a levy of a tax in kind, and the 
peasant was ordered to surrender all 
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the available surplus of grain. To 
this order he turned a deaf ear. An 
army of grain levy, numbering 45,- 
000, was organized and in bands of 
seventy-five let loose on the villages 
to seize all the grain surplus, while 
the poverty committees served as the 
local arm of these confiscatory expe- 
ditions. 

As these poverty committees were 
composed of the economic dregs of 
the village, they proceeded to de- 
stroy agriculture piece-meal. The 
peasants revolted, but were sup- 
pressed amidst baths of blood. Then 
they resorted to a much more effec- 
tive weapon; they refused to cultivate 
more ground than was absolutely 
necessary for their personal subsist- 
ence. Through this resolve they ex- 
ercised their tremendous power of 
non-action. The crop area shrunk 
from 79,000,000 dessiatins in 1916 
to 43,000,000 in 1922. Figures pub- 
lished by the Soviet Government 
show, for instance, that the cotton 
crop was 14,500,000 poods in 1913 
and only 500,000 in 1921; flax, 32,- 
000,000 poods in 1913, 5,500,000 
in 1921; sugar beets, 62,000,- 
000 bushels in 1914, 3,100,000 in 
1921. The unorganized peasant, 
without the leadership of any 
Ghandis, struck, by non-action, a 
crushing blow at the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The peasant had other grievances 
against the Soviets besides the con- 
fiscation of surplus grain. While the 
peasant was creating a food famine, 
the mismanagement of industry pro- 
duced a commodity famine. The 
peasant demanded from the city such 
commodities as he needed in exchange 
for the foodstuffs which he supplied 
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to the city. All the city could offer 
in return were pamphlets and propa- 
ganda. But the peasant had been 
used, for ages past, to official propa- 
ganda, to which he had always turned 
a stolid front. He now demanded 
commodities, and the Soviets had 
none. Official Soviet figures show 
that in 1920 the production of metals 
fell to 6.7 per cent of the pre-war 
production, pig-iron to 2.5 per cent, 
textiles to 6.6 per cent, while the coal 
mines produced just enough coal for 
their own use. 

The disparity in prices between ag- 
ricultural products and _ industrial 
products was also to the peasants’ dis- 
advantage. This grievance of the 
soil-tiller, familiar hereabouts, too, 
became to the peasant a monumental 
problem. Where formerly he found 
textiles, hardware or groceries, he 
found now an absolute vacuum. He 
became enraged at the city for its fail- 
ure to perform its function and to 
deliver to him what he wanted. To 
the city’s slogan of “Revolution in 
Permanence,” he offered the condi- 
tion of chronic revolt. He rebelled 
actively and passively. And all the 
thunders of the Revolution were of 
no avail. 

The Soviets surrended to the 
peasant. The poverty committees 
were abolished. A policy of propi- 
tiating the seredniak was inaugurated. 
Stalin said: ““To win the seredniak to 
the side of the proletariat is the most 
important problem of the party in 
the village.” And to fill, at least 
partially, the commodity vacuum, a 
new economic policy, known as the 
nep, was decreed. The nep meant 
industrial autonomy and a measure 
of freedom in commerce. The over- 
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throw of the poverty committees and 
the introduction of the nep mark the 
beginning of the conquest of the pro- 
letarian revolution by the peasant. It 
was said by Marx, regarding an inves- 
tigation of bakershop conditions in 
London, that though it aimed at the 
public heart it hit the public stomach. 
The Russian peasant had no such de- 
lusions. He aimed at the stomach of 
the revolution and he struck it fully 
and squarely. From that moment it 
became a conclusive fact that the 
country of the Soviets, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and of commu- 
nism is a peasant empire and that it is 
the peasant who will henceforth dic- 
tate Russia’s industrial and political 
policy. The Soviet rulers began to 
adjust themselves to the fact. 

The revolution began to drift away 
from the worker into the hands of the 
peasant. The slogan became “Rob 
the kulak; favor the seredniak and 
give to the poor.” Giving to the 
poor is not exactly the function of a 
revolution. But favoring the well-to- 
do peasant meant that he was at the 
helm. The peasant, however, was 
opposed to socialism. First of all, he 
wanted land, and the only freedom he 
had in mind was freedom from taxes 
and, perhaps, from military duties. 
Stalin said: “They say the peasant is 
not socialistic in his attitude. This is 
certainly true.” And then Stalin 
asked and answered the following 
question: “Are we furthering democ- 
racy in the village? Yes, we are. Is 
this a concession to the peasant? Un- 
conditionally, it is.” 

At the same time there were not 
lacking tremendous gestures and 
grandiloquent phrases on the part of 
the Bolsheviks to show that they were 
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establishing communism in the vil- 
lage. First, there was the nationali- 
zation of land with everything under 
and above it. This measure was pro- 
claimed with thunder and lightning. 
Then large tracts of land were given 
to communes and cooperatives. State 
farms were established, of which in 
1921 there were about 6,000, culti- 
vating some 3,000,000 dessiatins of 
land. These were a sort of show 
farms like the ones maintained in 
our country by gentlemen farmers. 
“These farms,’’ asserted a Bolshevik 
author, ‘“‘are carried by the state at 
a loss, notwithstanding the unpaid 
labor of the peasant who tills the 
field as a form of labor draft.” The 
report of a session of the Gosplan of 
Agriculture stated that of the 25,- 
300,000 agricultural holdings, 96.5 
per cent belong to individuals and 
only 3.5 per cent belong to coopera- 
tives and communes, and that the 
relative proportion of individual 
holdings is increasing, while the co- 
operatives are holding their own, and 
the communes, although heavily sub- 
sidized by the government, are de- 
creasing. Stalin sought consolation 
in the cooperatives. He said: ‘The 
development of agriculture must take 
its course through the coop- 
eratives; through the gradual intro- 
duction in agriculture of collectivism, 
first, in the sale of products and later 
in production itself.” This sounds 
strangely like the words of an eminent 
American statesmen about farm re- 
lief. 

The main issue of the peasant 
domination of Russia has been deter- 
mined, but the struggle between the 
peasant and the Soviet Government 
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is still on. Still is the Soviet Govern- 
ment the chief purchaser of the peas- 
ant’s surplus grain at a price fixed by 
itself. Still is there a great want of 
commodities needed by the peasant, 
and still is there a great disparity be- 
tween the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts and of industrial products. On 
the whole, the point of social gravity 
is shifted in favor of the peasant. He 
is approaching to the pre-war condi- 
tions of production, and he is surely 
taking possession and control of the 
state. 

Revolutions are notable for phrase- 
mongering and achievement. The 
phrase is transient; achievement is 
permanent. The phrases of the Rus- 
sian revolution were written in the 
clouds. Its achievements were tre- 
mendous and were all gathered in by 
the peasant and the peasant only. In 
fact, when the impartial historian 
comes to study the Russian revolution 
in the perspective of years, he will 
probably see it as a peasant revolu- 
tion. The Russian army was an army 
of peasants. Even the city proletariat 
was of peasant origin. And the rea- 
son why the monarchy collapsed so in- 
stantaneously and completely was be- 
cause the peasant willed it so. Cer- 
tainly, the peasant was not organized. 
And while he was finding his bearings, 
the city intelligentsia were disporting 
themselves over the establishment of 
the perfect state not alone in Russia, 
but throughout the world. This ex- 
periment in perfection is passing away 
and will leave hardly a trace. But 


the peasants’ grip is on the land, to 
have and to hold, and no force in the 
world can shake it loose. 





BOSTON LODGE 264 


International Association of Machinists 


Joun J. CONNOLLY 


ECENTLY, Boston Lodge 264 
R International Association of 
Machinists, celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary with a ban- 
quet, and, though in past years the 
membership has held similar affairs, 
its thirty-fifth was notable as the larg- 
est gathering of members of long- 
standing membership in the organiza- 
tion. It was a real get together of the 
old and the young. Many interesting 
anecdotes were told of the early days 
when old 264 struggled for existence, 
how organizing was done thirty-five 
years ago, the days when there were 
no barbed fences surrounding your 
place of employment, no armed guard 
in his sentry box at the shop gate, 
when we called our shopmate by his 
Christian name and not No. 23 or 
No. 1,144. Still, with all the obstacles 
placed in our way today to prevent 
contact with our fellow man in indus- 
try, Lodge 264 is still doing business, 
that of organizing the machinists. 
What is now Lodge 264, I. A. of M., 
originally started in the Knights of 
Labor about the year 1887. The ma- 
chinists who were members of this 
assembly petitioned for a separate 
charter and were denied that priv- 
ilege. Being disappointed, they 
gradually dropped their membership 
in the K. of L. However, not dis- 
couraged, meetings were held regu- 
larly in the home of one of the mem- 
bers, and in the early part of the year 
1891 it was decided to form a machin- 
ists union. Constitution and by-laws 
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were drafted and Union No. 1 of the 
New England Machinists Union was 
launched in the City of Boston. The 
movement became popular and the 
membership increased in proportion, 
volunteers visiting near-by cities eve- 
nings to carry on the work of organ- 
izing additional unions. The New 
England Machinists Union was or- 
ganized about thirteen months when 
Boston was visited by a special or- 
ganizer of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. The benefits of 
a national or international organiza- 
tion were readily recognized and a 
charter was applied for from the 
I. A. of M. and was received April 
16, 1892, Union No. 1 going over in 
a body, and from then on became, and 
today is, Boston Lodge 264, I. A. of 
M. Like all progressive bodies, we 
were to have our troubles, and the 
first came in two dual machinists or- 
ganizations—an organization, with 
headquarters in New York City, 
known as the International Machinists 
Union, and the organization known 
as the Socialist Trade and Labor Al- 
liance. Of course, these two were dual 
to each other; the competition was 
very interesting for a while. How- 
ever, they ate each other up, and 264 
continued to grow. In less than five 
years twelve lodges of the I. A. of M. 
functioned in the Greater Boston dis- 
trict, the charter members of each be- 
ing members of Lodge 264. Boston 
Lodge, like many other organizations, 
suffered through the various industrial 
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panics and, though with depleted 
membership, never suspended a meet- 
ing. It was this devotion to the 
principles of trade unionism thatmade 
Lodge 264 the recognized leader of 
organizing activities among the ma- 
chinists of the New England States. 
To Boston Lodge 264 credit must be 
given for better wages, shorter work 
days and improved shop conditions 
that exist today in many machine 
shops of the New England States. In 
our days in the K. of L., machinists’ 
wages were I5 cents, 2234 cents and 
25 cents per hour; 25 cents being top 
wages were hard to obtain, and it 
should be known that these were first- 
class machinists’ wages. In those days 
a machinist started and finished his 
job. Production machinery was prac- 
tically unknown. Ten hours consti- 
tuted a day’s work, with straight time 
for overtime in many shops. These 
conditions remained unchanged until 
after the industrial panic of the nine- 
ties, during which wages were reduced 
still lower. Upon resumption of trade 
the membership set out determined 
not only to have reductions in wages 
restored, but for a higher wage than 
that which prevailed before the dull 
times and succeeded in increasing 
wages 25 cents per day. Several at- 
tempts were made from time to time 
during our first few years of organiza- 
tion to shorten the work day and, 
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though unsuccessful in Boston, the 
nine-hour day was established in the 
city of Lynn, near by, without a strike. 
Lynn was 100 per cent organized and 
some 500 machinists benefited. But it 
was not until 1901 that the nine hours 
became general in the New England 
States, when a general strike was or- 
dered by the Grand Lodge of the 
I. A. of M. to enforce the same all 
over the country. From this date 
Lodge 264 prospered. Membership 
increased; working agreements were 
entered into with many employers, 
bringing into being a minimum wage 
at increased rates for union machin- 
ists. For thirty-five years Boston 
Lodge 264 has advanced the interests 
of the machinists step by step, slowly 
but surely. 

From the low wage of 15 cents per 
hour to a higher wage ever advancing 
until at this writing union machinists 
working in organized shops receive 
from 85 cents to $1.10 per hour. 
From the ten-hour day, sixty hours a 
week, to the eight-hour day and the 
forty-four hour week, such has been 
the accomplishments of the organized 
machinists of Boston and _ vicinity 
through their loyalty and devotion to 
the trade union movement. We feel 
that much more could have been ac- 
complished if our efforts had not been 
retarded by the many non-union men 
working at our trade. 














WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 





1899 to 1927 


JiRGEN KucZzyNskKI AND MARGUER ITE STEINFELD 


Chapter 1 


The W age-Earner, 


Growth in Number—Occupations 


T THE beginning of the 
twentieth century, in fact on 
June 1, 1900, 29,073,233 
persons were gainfully engaged in 
production or distribution of prod- 
ucts. By 1910 this number had in- 
creased to 38,167,336 persons or by 
31 per cent and from 1910 to 1920 
it increased to 41,614,248 persons or 
by 9 per cent.’ In the latter decade 
the increase was much smaller than 
in the former and since 1920 there 
has probably been no important in- 
crease at all. 

But even the great increase from 
1900 to 1910 and the quite consider- 
able increase from 1910 to 1920 
were not abnormal, since the popu- 
lation also increased materially dur- 
ing the same period. The percentage 
of persons gainfully engaged among 
the total population ten years and 
over was:* 


Per cent 
a eta erat aleri a tees Reha 50.2 
a a ae 53.3 
ci Ren ere he Be 50.3 


If measured by the increase of 
population the increase in the num- 
ber of persons gainfully engaged 
seems normal. 

In which occupations were these 
people engaged? Roughly, one can 
distinguish between agricultural and 


*See 14th Census, Vol. IV. Population 1920, 
Occupations. 
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industrial occupations. In these the 
distribution of the gainfully engaged 
population was the following: * 











Year Agriculture | Industry 

Per cent Per cent 
Eee ere 36 64 
0 Ee ee 33 67 
Ns Sc waniinenaies 26 74 











The percentage of the population 
engaged in agricultural work has de- 
creased from decade to decade. 
More and more people have turned 
to other trades. 

Turning to other trades, however, 
means in the majority of the cases 
becoming an industrial wage-earner. 
No wonder that in the two decades 
under review the number of indus- 
trial wage-earners* increased espe- 
cially much. The total was: * 

The number of wage-earners in 











manufacturing industries thus _in- 
_— Manufacturing 
industries 
Ee pe ae ote letra 4,712,763 
de a Dae a eso ene 6,615,046 
SE rece ame ne ae 9,096,372 








*See 14th Census, Vol. IV. Population 1920, 
Occupations, and 13th Census, Vol. IV. Popu- 
lation 1910, Occupation Statistics. 

* By industrial wage-earner we will under- 
stand in this article only the manufacturing 
wage-earner. 

*See Biennial Census of Manufacturers, 1921. 
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increased from 1899 to 1909 by 40.4 
per cent and from 1899 to 1919 by 
93.0 per cent. 

The following table compares the 
growth in the gainfully engaged pop- 
ulation, excluding the manufacturing 
wage-earners, and the increase in the 
number of wage-earners in manufac- 
turing establishments. 








Manufac- 
turing 
wage- 

earners 


Other 
population 
gainfully 
engaged 





100 
140.4 
193.0 


100 
129.5 
133.5 











Naturally, the percentage of wage- 
earners among the total gainfully en- 
gaged population increased. It was: 








Manufacturing Industries 





Percentage Index 





100 
107 
135 











The relative increase in the manu- 
facturing industries was in the second 
period higher than in the first. 

The number of wage-earners is 
known for many more years than 
that of the gainfully engaged popu- 
lation. In the following table we 
give the number of wage-earners in 
manufacturing industries for all 
years for which reliable statistics are 
available: * 


*Census of Manufactures; years not covered 
by Census investigations, 1920, 1922, 1924, 1926, 
1927, are computed with the help of the index 








Manufacturing industries 





Establishments 

All producing 
establishments $5,000 value 
or more 





036,250 
096,350 

















Since 1920 there has been no in- 
crease, but rather a decrease, and 


although 1920 was a year of excep- 
tional activity, it cannot be denied 
that in the last seven years there has 
been a striking stoppage in the in- 
crease of the number of industrial 


wage-earners. 

In which industries do these wage- 
earners work? The following table 
gives a survey of the number of 
wage-earners in the three industries 
having the largest number of work- 
ers from 1899 to 1925:? 


figures of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries constructed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The figure for 1925 excludes wage-earners en- 
gaged in coffee roasting and spice grinding. 

* Figures adjusted to the classification in the 
Census of 1919. The figure for textiles in 1925 
excludes wage-earners engaged in the manufac- 
ture of asbestos textiles. The figures for lum- 
ber in 1923 and 1925 exclude wage-earners en- 
gaged in manufacturing “charcoal, not including 
production in the lumber and wood distillation 
industries.” 
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1925 
1,627,141 
1,415,132 

890 ,432 


Textiles 


Percent- 
Iron and steel 


Number age of 
of wage- manufac- 
earners turing 
all wage- 
earners 





Industries 
3,932,705 














Two interesting facts should be 
noted: 1. From 1899 to 1925 the 
textile, iron and steel, and lumber in- 
dustries are always ahead of all other 
manufacturing industries as to the 


Textiles and their 1899 
products 1,028, 706 

Iron and steel and 
their products... .. 

Lumber and its re- 
manufactures 


745,235 
671,696 


Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Iron and steel 
Lumber 





2,445, 637 


1904 
1,163,497 

868 , 634 

734,136 





2,766, 267 


1909 
1,445,720 
1,026,553 

911,593 





3,383,866 


1914 
1,507,374 
1,061,058 

833,529 





3,401,961 


1919 
1,611,309 
1,585,712 

839, 008 





4,036,029 


1921 
1,510,876 
1,031,523 

675,069 





3,217,468 


1923 
1,719,434 
1,526,552 

896, 135 


number of wage-earners. 2. From 
1899 to 1925 always about one-half 
of all manufacturing wage-earners 
are employed in these three indus- 
tries; that means every second manu- 
facturing wage-earner works either 
in the textile or the iron and steel 
or the lumber industry. The order 
of these three industries has not 
changed at all. The textile industry 
is always the first and the lumber 
industry is always the third. How- 
ever, over the period as a whole, the 
lumber industry has lost, and the 
iron and steel industry seems to ap- 
proach the textile industry. 

One has, however, to keep in mind, 
that employing more wage-earners 
than another industry does not al- 
ways mean creating a higher valued 
product or paying a larger amount 
of wages. In the following table we 
give a survey repeating the three in- 
dustries employing the greatest num- 
ber of wage-earners and adding the 
three industries creating the highest 
valued product (which is calculated 
by deducting from the value of the 
products the costs of materials), and 
the three industries paying the high- 
est amount of wages.* 








4,142,121 





1 Underlying figures adjusted to the classifica- 
tion in the Census of 1919. 
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Wage- 
earners 


Value 
created 


Amount of 
wages 





Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Lumber 





1899 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


1904 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


1909 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


1914 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Food and kin- 

dred prod- 


ucts 


1919 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Food 


1921 
Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Food 


1923 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Food 


1925 
Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Paper and 

printing 





Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


Textiles 
Iron and steel 
Food 


Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 


Iron and steel 
Textiles 
Lumber 





The industry paying the highest 
amount of wages does then not nec- 
essarily employ the highest number 
of wage-earners, nor does it always 
create the hightest valued product; 
the three outstanding industries in 
the latter two columns then vary 
while they remain the same in the 
first column. 


No investigation has ever been 
made as to the causes of these facts, 
and since we have to proceed to the 
discussion of the chief problems 
dealt with in this series of articles, we 
have to be satisfied with merely not- 
ing this situation. Very likely differ- 
ences in the capital stock, in the de- 
gree of skill required for production, 
in the composition of the working 
force—children and women, or immi- 
grants, or negroes—do account for 
this situation. 


Chapter 2 


Wages in Manufacturing Industry 
as a Whole 


1. Money Wages 


How much did these millions of 
manufacturing wage-earners earn? 
What was their share in the income 
of the Nation as a whole? How 
much did the individual wage-earner 
earn? 

The following table gives the num- 
ber of manufacturing wage-earners 
and the total amount of wages paid 
to them:? 








Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





Dollars 
2,008 , 361, 100 
2,610, 444,950 
3,427,037 ,900 
4,078, 332,450 

10,533,400, 350 
12,920,306, 800 
8, 202,324,350 


4,712,750 
5,468, 400 
6,615,050 
7,036,250 
9,096,350 
9,288,050 
6,946,550 








*Census of Manufactures; years not covered 
by Census investigations, 1920, 1922, 1924, 1926, 
1927, are calculated with the help of the index 
figures of employment and pay rolls in manu- 
facturing industries constructed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 





WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1899 TO 1927 


8,136,050 
8,778,150 
7,935,450 
8,384,250 
8,401,050 
8,076,550 


9, 331,913,900 
11,009, 297,750 
10, 128,553,900 
10,729, 968,950 
10, 912,378,400 
10,510,004,550 











The total national income is not 
known as far back as the total 
amount of wages paid to manufac- 
turing wage-earners. For earlier 
years, therefore, comparisons are not 
possible. The following tables give 
the national income in billions of 
dollars for all years for which reli- 
able figures as to the national income 
as well as to the total amount of 
wages paid are available.’ 


Billions 


The manufacturing wage-earners’ 
income made up the following per- 
centage of the total national income: 


Figures for 1909 from “Income in the United 
States, Its Amount and Distribution 1909-1919,” 


Vol. I. New York. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. Figure for 1914 from the same 
source. Figures for 1919-1926 from “News 
Bulletin of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search,” No. 23, February 21, 1927. 
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In the first years under review, 
the percentage of the wage income 
increases continuously, in the later 
years it fluctuates and stays below the 
peak of 1920. However, these fig- 
ures do not mean so very much, since, 
if the number of wage-earners in- 
creases comparatively more than the 
total population, their share in the 
national income should increase, and 
vice versa. In order to find out 
whether the share of labor in the na- 
tional income really has increased or 
decreased we have to take into ac- 
count the relation between the num- 
ber of manufacturing wage-earners 
and the total population. The fol- 
lowing table gives the “real percent- 
age” of the manufacturing wage- 
earners’ income in the total national 
income—the relation between the 
number of wage-earners and the pop- 
ulation being taken into account: * 


The table shows that the percent- 
age of the manufacturing wage- 
earners’ income of the total national 
income has not changed substantially 
during the period under review. 
That means that the economic posi- 
tion of the manufacturing wage- 
earner compared with that of all 
other citizens has not improved since 


1909. 


* Figures of the population from “Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1926.” 
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The following table shows the 
yearly income of the individual man- 
ufacturing wage-earner. It was:? 


.93 
-30 


The money wage income of the 
individual wage-earner in manufac- 
turing industries has increased from 
1899 to 1920 in each year under re- 
view. Since then it decreased in two 
consecutive years and the increases in 
the following years did not lift the 
money wage income to the 1920 level. 

The true significance of these in- 
creases and decreases, however, can- 
not be realized without relating the 
money wage income to prices and pro- 
duction. We shall deal, therefore, 
in the next section with real wages, 
that means money wages related to 
prices. Real wages are indicative 
for the purchasing power of wages, 
the purchasing power over single 
commodities. 


2. Real Wages 


We relate the money wage in- 
come to the cost of living and use 
as index of cost of living that con- 
structed by Carl Snyder. He used 
the cost of living index of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
interpolated with the index con- 
structed by the Massachusetts Com- 


*Computed by dividing the total number of 
Wage-earners into the total amount of wages 
paid to them. 
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mission on the Necessaries of Life. 
The index of the cost of living runs 
as follows: ? 


Real wages and their index were as 
follows: 








1899-1927 
index 


Real 
wages 





Dollars 
426.15 
427.75 
392.77 
384.62 
424.95 
446.43 : 
457.66 107. 

471.04 110. 

503.08 118.1 
518.01 121.6 
504.65 118.4 
512.20 120.2 
519.07 121.8 











The real wage income thus did 
not increase in the pre-war period of 
this century, but has increased since 
then. Roughly, the wage-earner can 
buy today 20 per cent more com- 
modities than in 1899. 

Closely connected with the prob- 
lem of real wages is that of the 
family budget. Was the income of 


*Carl Snyder, Business Cycles and Business 
Measurements, New York, 1927: The index of 
cost of living for the years 1899 to 1909 is based 
on estimates from retail food index of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 
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the manufacturing wage-earner high 
enough to permit him and his family 
to live a decent and healthful life? 
Did he get a living wage? 

The United States Department of 
Labor has constructed a “Minimum 
Health and Decency Budget” “‘neces- 
sary to maintain a family of five at 
a level of health and decency” for 
one year. This budget, however, 
covers not more than the minimum 
quantity of commodities, and in addi- 
tion is computed only on a quanti- 
tative base without giving the budget 
in dollars. From this quantity budget 
The Labor Bureau, Inc., New York, 
has constructed for nine cities a dol- 
lar amount budget. And from these 
budgets we compute here an aver- 
age budget for the United States as 
a whole.? The budget is in dollars: 


How does the average income of 
the manufacturing wage-earner com- 
pare with this budget? It consti- 
tutes in per cent of this minimum 
income required to maintain a family 
at a level of health and decency: 


* Compare, “Monthly Labor Review,” Decem- 
ber, 1919, and June, 1920. 

*Labor Bureau, Inc., New York, “Facts for 
Workers,” Vol. VI, No. 1. We computed an 
average of the budgets computed by the Labor 
Bureau and multiplied by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of cost of living in the 
United States. 


The table shows: In the first 
twenty years very probably no prog- 
ress at all has been made in advanc- 
ing the yearly income to an amount 
which would secure a family budget 
allowing an adequate level of health 
and decency. Since 1920 some prog- 
ress has been made, but even in the 
peak year 1927 the actual average 
yearly income is still 45 per cent be- 
hind the income necessary to main- 
tain a family at a level of health and 


decency. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
about three-fourths of the population 
of the United States have not the 
possibility to live a family life of 


health and decency.* 
(To be continued) 


* Objection to: Calculations with the Minimum 
Budget 

The quantity budget of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was calculated for 1918-1919. The 
standard of living of a family, of course, 
changes from year to year with changing 
fashion, civilization, culture. Therefore, one 
is not fully justified in calculating a minimum 
budget for 1909 or 1927 by multiplying the 
quantity budget of 1918-1919 by the index of 
prices of 1909 or 1927. 

Objection to: Relating the average income of 
one individual wage-earner to the mini- 
mum budget of a whole family. 

One could object by pointing out that in 
many wage-earner families several members of 
one family earn money. These earnings, how- 
ever, do not amount to very much in most 
cases. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America 


NUMBER of local unions 
of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers have special pro- 

visions to meet the problem of un- 
employment. Eight locals* pay un- 
employment benefits; four * have em- 
ployment bureaus keeping records of 
members unemployed and filling po- 
sitions on applications from employ- 
ers; in four more,’ although there is 
no employment exchange, the union 
officers help members to find posi- 
tions. Locals in Detroit and Wash- 
ington, D. C., report that they remit 
members’ dues for a period of three 
months when unemployed. 

The benefits paid range from $3 
to $15 a week, Toronto paying the 
highest. Payments usually begin 
after the second week of unemploy- 
ment and continue from five to thir- 
teen weeks in one year. The financ- 
ing is usually taken care of by the 
general fund without special dues, 
though an extra assessment is occa- 
sionally needed. Two unions, To- 
ronto, which pays a higher benefit, 
and New York, where there is much 
unemployment, have unemployment 
funds and collect special dues and 
assessments to support them. 

Beside these measures for relief 
of members actually out of work, the 
locals, in their dealings with employ- 
ers, urge measures which will tend to 
stabilize employment. Overtime is 


*New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, To- 
ronto. 

*New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston. 

*St. Paul, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, 
Toronto. 


universally discouraged; nearly all 
of the fourteen locals which reported 
attempts to have work divided among 
members during dull seasons so as to 
avoid laying any one off. In New 
York this provision is in force in 
go per cent of the shops; in Toronto 
members in shops divide the work 
and cooperate in working others in 
when unemployed. Nearly all locals 
reporting are successful in carrying 
out this provision. Many locals are 
convinced that shortening hours of 
work would be a wise measure to 
increase employment. 


New York City Local No. 1 


The unemployment benefit fund in 
New York City has been much used 
by members and payments have been 
large. The years of heaviest unem- 
ployment, 1924 and 1927, corre- 
spond with years of depression in 
business generally. In 1927, the 
worst year, the total number of 
weeks for which benefits were paid, 
if spread over the entire member- 
ship would represent more than one 
week for every member of the union. 
Since a member must be out of work 
for two weeks before any benefits are 
paid, the total unemployment during 
1927 was much more even than this, 
probably averaging at least two 
weeks per member. 

In 1925 and 1926 conditions were 
better, unemployment payments 
amounting to a little more than half 
what they were in the two worst 
years. 
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Even in the worst year the cost 
to members for support of the fund 
was not very high. The total sum 
paid out in 1927 amounted to less 
than $12.50 per member. The ex- 
penses of the fund have usually been 
covered by the dues of $1 a month 
without needing a special assessment. 

To receive benefits a member 


must first report himself unemployed 
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and must then report twice each week 
to the union office until he is again 
employed. In this way the union 
keeps a record of unemployed mem- 
bers and is able to help them find po- 
sitions. Ninety per cent of the New 
York employers eall the union office 
when they need men, and all mem- 
bers are placed through the union. 


Essentials of Plan 


Fund covers both sick and unemployment benefits. 


Number of members covered, 1927—2,400 


Year Started: 1900. 


Administered by: 


President and Financial Secretary. 


Means of financing: Special dues of $1.00 per month, and assessment if fund falls below $10,000. 


Amount of benefit: $10.00 per week. 
Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 10 weeks in one year. 


After and including second week of unemployment. 


Record of Payments 





Number Total 
of paid 
payments 





2,906 
1,696 
1, 668 
2,998 


$29 ,060 
16,960 
16,680 
29,980 





9,268 $92,680 

















Seattle Local No. 45 


The unemployment benefit plan in 
Seattle was started in 1927 during a 
season when unemployment was quite 
severe. The union has a small mem- 
bership, but in spite of this was able 
to pay a relatively large amount in 
benefits during the last three months 
of 1927. One member in every six 
was unemployed and received bene- 
fits, and each was out of work for 
the full period of eight weeks during 
which benefits are allowed. This 


hd 


has meant a heavy financial strain at 
the beginning. It is hard to predict 
for the future, but judging from ex- 
perience, unemployment is not likely 
to continue at so high a rate for a 
long period. The cost of benefits paid 
during the last three months of 1927 
represents slightly less than $6.75 
per union member. 

The plan is administered by the 
treasurer of the union and a com- 
mittee, and members out of work are 
reported by the shop steward. 
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Essentials of Plan 


Number of members covered, 24. 


Year Started: 1927, October 1. 


Administered by: 


Treasurer of union and committee. 


Means of financing: Special assessment when needed. 


$5.00 weekly. 
After 2 weeks. 
8 weeks. 


Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: 


Record of Payments 





Unemployed members 
receiving benefits 


— Benefit payments 


number 








of weeks 

benefits 
were 
paid 


Average 
per unem- 
ployed 
member 


Per cent of 
of mem- 
bership 


Total 
paid 





1927 (3 months only) 








$40 $169 














Toronto Local No. 12 


Local No. 12 pays relatively large 
sums in unemployment benefits, av- 


eraging about $4,000 a year. The 
number of members receiving bene- 
fits is usually between twenty and 
forty a year. This is a high per- 


centage of the union membership and 
shows the need of protection against 
unemployment such as that afforded 
by the benefits paid. 

Unemployed members must report 
to the local president twice a week 
to keep their names on the benefit 
list. 


Essentials of Plan 


Number of members covered, 180. 


About 1920. 
Local Council. 


Year Started: 
Administered by: 


Means of financing: Weekly assessment of 50 cents until a $4,000 maximum is reached, when it is 
discontinued until fund is reduced to $2,000, at which time assessment is 


resumed. 


Amount of benefit: $15.00 weekly. 


Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 10 weeks in one year. 


Philadelphia Local No. 14 


Local No. 14 has both an unem- 
ployment benefit plan and an em- 
ployment exchange. Members out of 
work are reported by the shop stew- 
ard, and assistance is given both in 
the form of benefits and by finding 


After two weeks unemployment. 


positions through the exchange. 
During 1927 over 17 per cent of the 
membership were unemployed in all. 
The exchange is used by all members, 
and about 40 per cent of the employ- 
ers hire their help through the union 


office. 
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Essentials of Plan 
Number of members covered, 120. 


Year started: 1918. 
Administered by: 
Means of financing: From general fund. 
Amount of benefit: $3.00 per week. 

Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 13 weeks. 


President and treasurer of union. 


Second week of unemployment. 


Placement Service, 1927 
Number of applications for positions from members 


Number of applications for men from employers 
Number of members placed 


Detroit Local No. 9 


Local No. 9 pays unemployment 
benefits and secures positions for 
members through its employment ex- 
change. All members out of work 
register at the union office and many 
lithographers who are not members 


also apply for positions. The em- 
ployers, however, are not coopera- 
tive in using the exchange and place- 
ments are due in large part to the 
efforts of union officers who are in 
close touch with the shops and know 
when vacancies occur. 


Essentials of Plan 


Number of members covered, 94. 


Year started: 1926. 
Administered by: Executive council. 
Means of financing: From regular dues. 
Amount of benefit: $10 a week. 
Benefits begin: 
necessary. 


Benefits continue: 5 weeks during one year. 


Generally a month after member is unemployed, or when the council deems 


Placement Service, 1927* 
Number of applications for positions from members 


Number of applications for men from employers 
Number of members placed 
*Figures are approximate. 


San Francisco Local No. 17 


During the years since 1918 the 
number of members receiving bene- 
fits has averaged about seven each 


year. The shop delegate reports 
members out of work. If a member 
finds work in some other trade where 
the wages earned equal the benefit 
paid, he is not eligible to benefits. 


Essentials of Plan. 


Number of members covered, 173. 


Year started: About 1918. 


Administered by: 


president,-recording secretary, financial secretary, and finance committee. 


Means of financing: Covered by theregular dues of 65 cents a week. 


Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 


$9.00 single men, $12 married men. 
With second week of unemployment. 
10 weeks in any 12 months from first payment. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Local No. 8 


Essentials of Plan 
Number of members covered, 250. 


Year started: 1919. 


Administered by: 


Financial secretary, recording secretary, treasurer. 


The shop delegate 


reports members out of work. 


Means of financing: Taken out of local fund. 
Amount of benefit: $1.00 per day. 
Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 50 days. 


Indianapolis Local No. 23 


Local No. 23 has no set amount of 
benefit or time limit for payment. 
Unemployed members apply to the 


After 6 working days’ unemployment. 


relief committee, which reports to the 
monthly meeting of the union and 
recommends the amount df benefit. 
Their report is then acted on by the 
meeting. 


Essentials of Plan. 


Number of members covered, 53. 


Year started: 
Administered by: 


In effect at least 16 years. 
Relief committee of three members. 


Means of financing: From general fund. 


Boston Local No. 3 


The employment exchange in Bos- 
ton has been most effective in secur- 
ing positions. All members out of 
work use it to find employment, but 
employers do not apply to any large 
extent. 


The fact that the exchange has 
found positions for a high percent- 
age of the union membership during 
the last year is due to the efforts of 
the union officers and their personal 
knowledge of the employment situa- 
tion. 


Essentials of Plan. 


Number of members covered, 72.* 


Placement Service, 1927. 


Number of applications from members for positions 


Number of applications from employers for men 
Number of members placed 
*This figure is for the Spring of 1928. 


Pattern Makers League of 
North America 


Local associations of pattern mak- 
ers have developed a particularly ef- 
fective system of employment ex- 
changes. A member out of work re- 
ports at once to the business agent 
or another union officer and his name 
is entered on the out-of-work list. 


As calls for mechanics come in from 
employers, positions are allotted 
from this list by rotation. The busi- 
ness agent also is active in finding 
positions, keeping in touch with em- 
ployers and informed of vacancies as 
they occur. Thus he is often able 
to place men even when there has 
been no call from an employer. 
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By keeping the function of finding 
work centralized in the union office 
and discouraging, or in many cases 
actually prohibiting members from 
going from shop to shop to solicit 
work individually, the union can con- 
trol and standardize employment con- 
ditions. The exchange saves mem- 
bers’ time in finding work, but its 
more important function is in pre- 
venting the undercutting which may 
occur in dull periods when there is 
a surplus of mechanics and work is 
solicited individually. Local execu- 
tives comment on the value of the 
exchange in this respect. 

All of the fifteen local associa- 
tions* maintaining exchanges report 
that all members out of work apply 
to the exchange. The use of the 
exchange by employers varies in dif- 
ferent cities. In three cities* it is 
used generally; in three more by all 
union shops * and one of these* re- 
ports that open-shop employers also 
use it to some extent; in five other 
cities ° employers use it from 50 to 
75 per cent; and in two cities *® em- 
ployers use it very little. 

In the eight cities reporting actual 
figures for applications and place- 
ments, a total of 1,668 members 
were given positions through the ex- 
changes in 1927. In several cases 
the applications from members ex- 
ceed the number of members in the 


*These include the eight locals listed in the 
table and the following: Chicago, Detroit, New 
Haven, Schenectady, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Toledo, O. 

* Springfield, Mass., Seattle, Schenectady. 

* Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Boston. 

* Pittsburgh. 

*Cleveland and Chicago, 75 per cent; New 
York, 60 per cent; Toledo and Buffalo, 50 per 
cent. 

“New Haven and Philadelphia. 
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union, indicating very unstable em- 
ployment. In three cities the num- 
ber of members placed exceeds the 
number of calls from employers, 
showing that many of the positions 
are obtained by the business agent 
through his personal knowledge of 
the field and efforts to find vacan- 
cies. Of the cities which did not re- 
port actual figures for applications 


‘ and placements through the exchange, 


Chicago notes that hundreds applied 
and were placed; Toledo that many 
applications were received from em- 
ployers and members. 

San Francisco reports the follow- 
ing by-laws applying to members out 
of work, and similar regulations 
apply to many of the other locals. 

Every member out of work shall 
report immediately to the manager 
who will place his name on the out- 
of-work list, in the order in which 
his application is received. No mem- 
ber is to look for his own job until 
advised where to go by the manager. 
No member shall start to work with- 
out a starting card from the manager. 

These and other laws enable the 
union to control members seeking em- 
ployment and give equal opportunity 
to all. 

Measures to prevent unemploy- 
ment are also in effect in the local 
associations. Boston reports that 
repair work is usually held for dull 
seasons, thus providing employment 
when there is no other work. New 
Haven reports that in some shops at- 
tempts are made to prevent rush sea- 
sons by advance planning. Overtime 
work is discouraged in all cities, but 
some report difficulty in preventing 
it. 
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Pattern Makers Employment Exchange 
Records for the .year,. 1927. 





Applications 





Number of 
members 
placed 


From 
employers 


From 
members 





New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Springfield, Mass 


186 92 162 
325 325 325 
137 72 132 
1,000 1,000 200 
494 494 494 
150 25 150 
300 150 150 
70 55 55 





2,662 2,213 1,668 














Employment conditions are unfa- 
vorable in several cities. New York 
reports that the industry is not at all 
coordinated and no attempt is made 
to stabilize conditions. In Detroit 
the jobbing industry is very unsettled, 
and employers in general require 
much overtime and hire much extra 
help for rush periods; unemployment 


is becoming a permanent problem in- 
creased by the large influx of pattern 
makers from Great Britain by way 
of Canada. In Seattle most of the 
industry is carried on in jobbing 
shops and employers make no at- 
temp to provide continuous employ- 
ment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS'* 


Percentage of unem- 
ployed members 
Jan., Feb., Mar. Apr., 
1928 1928 1928 1928 


Atlanta, Ga 11 11 10 
Baltimore, Md 41 31 27 
Birmingham, Ala 18 10 11 
Boston, Mass 20 21 17 
Buffalo, N. Y 18 14 13 
Chicago, Ill 12 12 12 
Cincinnati, Ohio 14 11 11 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..... 34 36 36 29 
Deaver, Cale......... 2 19 20 15 
Detroit, Mich........ 32 30 32 22 
Jersey City, N. J 22 21 17 19 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 23 23 17 17 
Milwaukee, Wis 8 8 8 


Percentage of unem- * 
ployed members 

Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 

1928 1928 1928 1928 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 12 10 15 13 
New York, N. Y 21 23 20 
Omaha, Nebr 40 a 17 
24 24 15 
Philadelphia, Pa 31 20 27 
Pittsburgh, Pa 17 23 20 
San Antonio, Tex..... 11 7 13 
San Francisco, Calif... 14 14 13 
St. Louis, Mo 11 12 12 
Seattle, Wash 13 13 10 
Washington, D. C..... 11 10 6 


18 18 16 


1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928: 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 





WOMEN WHO WORK' 


doors of a hundred factories, or 

be permitted to see their payrolls, 
we could learn an enormous number 
of facts that are unknown to us about 
the women whose lives are spent in 
industrial work for eight, nine, ten 
or more hours every day. 

The Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
is able to show many otherwise un- 
realized facts as to the hours, wages 
and working conditions of women in 
industry. In their Bulletin No. 58, 
“Women in Delaware Industries,” a 
comprehensive study of hours, wages 
and working conditions in the State 
of Delaware is presented. Their re- 
port has been used in the preparation 
of this article. 

Legal protection and. industrial 
conditions for working women in 
Delaware have not reached a particu- 
larly high stage of development. 
The state law allows women to work 
a ten-hour day and a fifty-five hour 
week, and in seasonal occupations the 
hours may be even longer. The large 
majority (84.3 per cent) of women 
employed in Delaware industries 
work nine and under ten hours a day. 
Although this nine-hour day pre- 
vailed, there were thirteen establish- 
ments with longer daily hours and 
two had schedules of more than ten 
hours. (See table.) 

It is interesting also to note the 
weekly hours which the women 
worked. Of the 2,995 women re- 
ported, 21 per cent worked over fifty 


I’ WE could look through the 


*This review was prepared by Annabel Lee 
Glenn of our research staff. 


and under fifty-two hours per week; 
18.3 per cent worked over fifty-two 
and under fifty-four hours. The cigar 
industry included more than four- 
fifths of the employees who worked 
fifty-two to fifty-four hours. Alto- 
gether, about one-half of the 2,995 
women had a work week of fifty to 
fifty-four hours in length, and about 
one-tenth were scheduled for a fifty- 
five hour week. More than two- 
thirds of these women scheduled for 
a fifty-five-hour week were laundry 
workers. 

Contrary to the long hours sched- 
uled for some industries, short time 
was very evident in the clothing in- 
dustry. About one-third of the 
women for whom time data were se- 
cured had an under-thirty-hour work 
week. 

According to a study made by the 
Women’s Bureau,’ sixteen dollars a 
week has been regarded as a mini- 
mum living wage for women.* Only 
one-fifth of the white women reported 
received this much. In small towns 
shops were found where women were 
earning only $7.25 a week. These 
low wages were usually in the cloth- 
ing trades, where contract or branch 
shops worked a great deal of short 
time, and also paid a very low wage. 

On the other hand, extra long 
hours do not always mean high 
wages, as is shown in the report. For 


women working fifty-four hours the 


* This amount was decided upon by compar- 
ing the findings of minimum wage boards in 
states where cost of living for women was 
studied in order to set legal minimum wage 
rates. 

*Page 24, Women in Delaware Industries. 
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average wage was $16.50; for women 
working forty-eight hours the aver- 
age wage was $15.85, which shows an 
increase of only sixty-five cents in 
wages for six hours extra work. The 
women who had a fifty-five-hour week 
received actually less than those 
working forty-eight hours, their av- 
erage wage being $12.25. From 
these figures and others found in the 
report it is noted that the average 
wages were higher for the majority 
who worked a fifty-and-under-fifty- 
two-hour week, and that with the ex- 
ception of one small group of ninety- 
three workers, the women who 
worked over that time received a 
smaller weekly wage. Hours worked 
and wages received were not in pro- 
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portion to each other, and the strain 
of the longer hours gave no extra 
recompense. 

The following table, showing the 
number of women in each industry, 
their average weekly earnings, and 
daily and weekly scheduled hours, 
will give a clearer idea of the hours 
worked and the wages received by 
women in the various industries. By 
studying the hours it will be seen that 
a workday shorter than that allowed 
by law prevailed. The fact that firms 
of so diversified occupations and 
scopes should reduce the number of 
working hours is sufficient reason for 
the conclusion that the maximum 
hours fixed by the state is not neces- 
sarily the maximum fixed by industry. 

















All women 
covered by 
survey Aver- | Average scheduled | Average scheduled 
age daily hours of weekly hours of 
wages largest number largest number 
Num- Per 
ber cent 
Pe ENS, . gs xs i0as 2,995 | 100.0 | $11.05 | 9, under 10....... Over 50, under 52 
Manufacturing: 
Ae ee 453 | 15.1 | 16.40 | Over 9, under 10..| Over 52, under 54 
See reer 491 | 16.4 8.10 | 9, under 10....... Over 48, under 54 
Food products........ 168 5.6 | 12.00 | 9, under 10....... Over 48, under 55 
Leather (tanning)...... 258 8.6} 15.50 | 9, under 10....... 50, under 52 
Paper and paper prod- 
Ss cerneeace ks 50 3.2 fo eer ere 55 
Pulp and hard fiber 
grodects........; 64 2.1 10.60 | Over 8, under 10..| Over 442, under 55 
Textiles: 
Hosiery and_ knit 
Ra éuacaene qd 124 4.1 11.15 | Over 8, under 10. .| Under 443, over 52 to 55 
“Other”’ textiles. .... 364 12.2 i t¢. |) 50 to 55 
Wood products........ 56 1.9 SJ tt 7 eee 50 to 55 
Miscellaneous. .......... 319 10.7 11.95 | Over 8, under 10. .| Over 44 to 50 
General mercantile!..... 353 11.8 11.70 | 8 and less........ Over 44, under 48 * 
5 and 10 cent stores...... 99 3.3 i! ee Over 50, under 52 
RE 3.6 vesecwiecs 196 6.5 i 2b) Sees Over 48, to 55 




















(*) In the case of the General Mercantile employees nine establishments are excluded ir the 
schedule of daily hours, having hours too irregular for tabulation. 
(?) 53% worked over 44 and under 48 hours. 


under 55 hours. 


Of the rest, the majority worked over 52 and 


(*?) 49% worked under 44 hours. All others worked over 52 to 55 hours. 
(*) 20.1% worked 50 hours. 











WOMEN WHO WORK 


A comparison of wages in Dela- 
ware with union wages in places 
where trades are highly organized 
shows that union women are much 
better paid. The union hosiery 
workers in Philadelphia receive a 
minimum wage of $18 per week, and 
the most skilled workers receive as 
high as $60. According to the Wo- 
men’s Bureau report $11.15 was 
found to be the average wage for 
women in the same industry. Thus 
the average for all Delaware women 
in the manufacture of hosiery and 
knit goods, which includes the highest 
as well as the lowest, is $6.85 less 
than the lowest wage for organized 
women in the hosiery industry in Phil- 
adelphia. The clothing industry also 
shows a much higher wage for union 
members. The average wage re- 
ported in the table is $8.10 for cloth- 
ing workers. A comparison of this 
wage with the average wage for 
women making men’s clothing re- 
ported by a local union of the United 
Garment Workers in Baltimore, Md., 
which is $20, and with a wage report 
from a local of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union, mak- 
ers of women’s clothes, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., which is $30, shows that 
the organized women receive a higher 
wage. The Leather Workers’ Union 
in Wilmington, Del., receive an av- 
erage wage of $25. The unorgan- 
ized in the same state have a much 
lower rate, their average wage being 
$15.50. The clerks in the general 
mercantile establishments receive on 
an average of $11.70. The organ- 
ized women belonging to the Retail 
Clerks’ Union in Washington, D. C., 
receive from $12 to $18 a week, 
which shows that the lowest union 
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wage is higher than the average wage 
for all women in mercantile estab- 
lishments. In practically all the in- 
dustries included in the Women’s Bu- 
reau report comparison can be made 
shewing that the organized workers 
get an appreciably higher wage.’ 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


To work in rooms accessible only 
by poor, broken and unsafe stair- 
ways, to be crowed by equipment, to 
work in congested places, to crush 
against your fellow-workers while 
passing through narrow aisles, to 
have unclean workrooms—a most 
depressing thing to look forward to 
with each new day. Such conditions 
do not make for contented workers, 
and discontent breeds poor morale. 

In fifty-four establishments that 
were visited, ninety-eight stairways 
were found that were reported bad 
and unsafe due to lack of handrails, 
light, broken steps and other similar 
reasons. In forty-six places congested 
aisles, protruding parts of equipment, 
patched and dirty floors and like con- 
ditions existed and no effort was 
made to remedy them. Cleaning, as 
a rule, was considered of minor im- 
portance. Union shops provide for 
sanitary work places. It is pointed 
out by one labor union with many 
women members that one of the ob- 
jects of the union is to secure for all 
workers in the industry “sanitary sur- 
roundings at their places of work.” 
Another similar union has a commit- 
tee that provides for regulation as to 
shop conditions. 


* Reports of union wages are for 1927, while 
the Delaware report is for 1924. However, it 
is not probable that wages have changed enough 
during the three years between to make the 
differences any the less striking. 
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The problem of ventilation is a 
serious one in laundries where heat 
and steam are to be contended with 
in large quantities and in cigar fac- 
tories where the tobacco fumes accu- 
mulate. In the paper and fiber fac- 
tories the dust from the rags used in 
the manufacture of such products is 
especially detrimental to health and 
thorough and constant ventilation is 
necessary for the sake of the work- 
ers. The state law requires not less 
than 250 cubic feet air capacity for 
each person and adequate ventilation. 
The air was commonly changed by a 
general opening of the doors and 
windows. In some cases artificial 
methods are required by law to alle- 
viate accumulations of noxious gases, 
vapors and other poisonous proper- 
ties in the air. As a rule these regu- 
lations were carried out rather well. 

Seating arrangements seemingly 
were considered by the managements 
to be too unimportant to bother with. 
Although the state law calls for pro- 
visions of seats, little attention was 
paid to this problem. In occupations 
where continual seating is required, 
seats conducive to a healthful posture 
are most advisable. Imagine the fa- 
tigue resulting from continual stand- 
ing or from sitting on a chair or stool 
with no backrest for hour after hour, 
day after day. The toll in health and 
energy cannot be estimated. 

Most of the plants and other 
places of business kept “within the 
law” as to drinking, washing and toi- 
let facilities, but there were a large 
number of establishments in which 
the common drinking cup and the 
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Some 
managements seemed to be totally un- 


common towel were used. 


aware of modern standards of 
health. 

Lunch rooms were provided in 
twenty-three places. Even though 
the workers in sixteen companies ate 
surrounded by hats and wraps hang- 
ing on the walls, their conditions 
were more satisfactory than those of 
the women and girls who ate at their 
work benches or in the doorways. 
Two factories provided hot food for 
their employees at a nominal cost. 
They understood the importance of 
renewed energy after the strain of 
the forenoon’s labor. 

Four establishments were found 
which had emergency hospitals. 
Only 38 out of 68 other places had 
first-aid equipment of any kind. That 
health service can be carried on to 
a good advantage is proved—and 
every concern should at least have the 
elemental requirements for first-aid, 
especially in manufacturing industries 
where accidents happen frequently. 

Already a quarter of a million 
American women are members of 
trade unions because they realize 
that they enjoy higher wages, shorter 
hours of work, better educational 
advantages, safer and _ healthier 
working conditions, and are experi- 
encing the “life more abundant.” 
The rest of the women who work can 
secure the same advantages and op- 
portunities. If they will join the 
trade unions of their crafts they, too, 
can have the benefits of progress 
made possible by organized labor. 

















STATE FEDERATIONS 
OF LABOR 


MIGRATION PROBLEMS 


PAUL SCHARRENBERG 


Secretary, California State Federation of Labor 


HE California State Federation 

of Labor is compiling data and 

information to persuade Con- 
gress that the exclusion of Filipinos 
is desirable and necessary for na- 
tional welfare. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to secure reliable information 
on the number of Filipinos migrating 
to the United States. It is known 
that more than 70,000 have been 
imported by the sugar planters of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Every one of 
these Filipinos has a lawful right to 
change his residence from the terri- 
tory of Hawaii to the mainland of 
America. 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs ad- 
mits that 6,793 Filipinos left the 
Philippine Islands during the last 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
for permanent residence in Conti- 
nental United States. During the 
same period 6,890 Filipinos left their 
Island homes for permanent resi- 
dence in Hawaii. It seems to be im- 
possible to ascertain how many Fili- 
pinos have transferred their resi- 
dence from the Hawaiian Islands to 
points in California, but it is esti- 
mated that California today has a 
Filipino population in excess of 
30,000. 
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The estimated population of the 
Philippine Islands as of January 1, 
1925, is 11,234,000. Under the 
present law every resident of the 
Philippine Islands has a perfect legal 
right to migrate to California. On 
the other hand, it has been held by 
the federal courts that Filipinos are 
not eligible to citizenship of the 
United States. In this respect, Fili- 
pinos are in exactly the same class as 
the Japanese, who are barred from 
admission to the United States be- 
cause they are not eligible to citizen- 
ship. 

The California labor movement is 
greatly concerned over the fact that 
the agreement between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor, whereby 
the latter was to prevail upon the 
Mexican Government to stop the mi- 
gration of laborers to the United 
States, has not produced the antici- 
pated results. According to figures 
supplied by the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Imigration, 32,371 Mexican 
immigrants entered the United States 
from July 1, 1927, to January 31, 
1928, and 32,816 entered during the 
corresponding seven months of the 
previous fiscal year. This shows 
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that there was a decrease of only 447 

during the seven months indicated. 
The next session of the California 

Legislature will be held in January, 


LEGISLATION 
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1928. The California State Feder- 
ation of Labor is now preparing a 
number of bills for submission to the 
next legislature. 


IN NEW YORK 


J. M. O’HANLON 


Secretary-Treasurer New York State Federation of Labor 


HE New York State Federa- 
T tion of Labor was successful 

in securing the enactment of 
twenty bills originating with or en- 
dorsed by organized labor during the 
recent twelve-week session of our 
state legislature, all of which with the 
exception of one have been approved 
and signed as laws by Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith. A number of the new 
statutes embrace amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
broadening the scope of the occupa- 
tional diseases sections so as to in- 
clude injuries sustained from contact 
with as well as use of injurious sub- 
stances and dusts and gases, and add- 
ing benzol and its derivatives, an 
industrial poison responsible for 
many disabilities; providing that com- 
pensation for injuries to the leg or 
arm above the ankle or wrist shall 
hereafter be assessed as proportion- 
ate loss of these limbs; providing that 
an original award for compensation 
may be increased when it is shown 
that the wage rate from which the 
award was first made was erroneous; 
discouraging appeals from awards by 
insurance carriers by empowering the 
Industrial Board to impose a $25 
penalty where such appeals are de- 
termined to be frivolous and adding 
the penalty to the compensation pay- 


ments; authorizing the Industrial 
Board to permit a claim for compen- 
sation to be filed within two years 
after date of accident instead of one 
year, and a liberalizing provision as 
to notice of the contracting of an 
occupational disease; providing that 
all compensation insurance policies 
shall be deemed to include all em- 
ployees of the insured employer un- 
less any employee or group of em- 
ployees is expressly excluded by the 
terms of the policy; giving the State 
Insurance Fund the right to insure 
employers within this state under the 
Federal Longshoremen’s Compensa- 
tion Law; prohibiting compensation 
referees and doctors from recom- 
mending any particular physician or 
medical clinic for the treatment of 
compensation claimants or being con- 
nected therewith; and providing that 
persons representing either claim- 
ants or self-insurers before compensa- 
tion referees shall hereafter be li- 
censed, with the provision that repre- 
sentatives designated by labor or 
other organizations shall be given the 
license without payment of a fee. 
Other of the 1928 laws include our 
bill to require that all convict-made 
goods manufactured under contract 
with the prisons of other states and 
offered for sale in this state shall 
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hereafter be plainly labeled “Made 
in a Prison,” and the dealers therein 
required to be registered with the 
Secretary of State; improving and 
extending our system of day contin- 
uation schools for employed minors, 
and placing vocational schools and 
teachers on an equality with aca- 
demic schools in allotment of state 
school funds for upkeep and salaries; 
revising child labor laws to further 
protect minors in employment and 
clearly defining prohibited and re- 
stricted occupations for minors under 
seventeen years of age; safe-guard- 
ing vehicular traffic at railroad grade 
crossings; designating Labor Day at 
the State Fair as “Organized Labor 
Day;” extending emergency fair rent 
laws tor one more year and giving to 
all judges permanently power to stay 
evictions for six months where rentals 
have been increased if the tenant can 
show he cannot find a suitable apart- 
ment at his old rental price; permit- 
ting registration of voters who are 
required to be absent from the state 
during the regular annual period of 
registration of voters on any Mon- 
day or Friday or Saturday before 
noon from July 1 to September 
20, which, coupled to existing law 
permitting absentee voting by aff- 
davit, assures the vote to all citizens; 
ranking violation of State Labor De- 
partment orders with violations of 
State Labor Law; and amending 
Banking Law by declaring all charges 
for loans on wages above six per cent 
to be usury and uncollectible. 

In addition to the foregoing statu- 
tory enactments, the legislature 
adopted and forwarded to Congress 
a resolution asking for the enactment 
of the Cooper-Hawes federal bill 
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permitting states to prohibit the im- 
portation of convict-made goods; 
created a legislative commission with 
$20,000 appropriation to examine 
into the condition of the aged poor 
and recommend relief legislation, pen- 
sions to be considered, to the legisla- 
ture of 1929; and continued for an- 
other year the Industrial Survey 
Commission to investigate need for 
additions to existing labor laws. 

Our bill to establish state licenses 
for barbers passed the legislature, 
but was vetoed by the Governor, be- 
cause his legal counsel advised him 
that as drafted it would be unconsti- 
tutional under the reorganized state 
government system adopted by the 
people two years ago. Governor 
Smith also vetoed at our request two 
bills amending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law that passed the legis- 
lature on adjournment day, and 
which, on account of the manner in 
which they were drafted, would have 
injured this humane law. 

Our chief preferred legislative 
measure to require hearings in court 
before injunctions can be issued in 
industrial disputes and jury trial for 
persons accused of violation thereof 
only failed of enactment by one vote 
in the Senate and by eight votes in 
the Assembly this year. Had it 
passed it would have been signed by 
Governor Smith, who at the opening 
of the legislature in his annual mes- 
sage to that body strongly recom- 
mended the adoption of this legisla- 
tion. A full history of the prepara- 
tion, campaign for and disposition by 
the legislature of this bill, with 
stenographically reported arguments 
at the hearings held thereon and de- 
tailed vote of Senators and Assembly- 
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men, is now being printed as a special 
report for distribution among the 
wage-earning voters of this state as a 
part of our non-partisan political 
campaign in an effort to secure the 
needed extra affirmative votes in the 
Senate and Assembly of 1929, all the 
members of which are to be chosen at 
the coming primary nominations and 
general elections. 

More than three dozen bills op- 
posed by organized labor were de- 
cisively defeated in the legislature 
after educational campaigns exposing 
their meretricious purposes. Three 
of these bills, which were most de- 
terminedly promoted, sought to in- 
validate the new 48-hour-week for 
employed women and minors which 
took effect January 1. Two others 
would have upset the principle of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law and 
involve all claims in jeopardy. Other 
objectionable bills included nearly a 
score vitiating the day-time continua- 
tion schools for employed minors by 
substituting night schools or reduc- 
ing the age requirement; several bills 
permitting business to be conducted 
on Sunday by those observing another 
day as Sabbath and thus restoring 
seven-day weeks for employees; tax- 
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ing outdoor advertising, the effect of 
which would be to reduce the volume 
of work now performed by skilled 
workers in manufacturing these signs 
and devices; a bill that would have 
broken down the administration of 
the Plumbers’ Licensing Law in all 
villages of the state and the sanitary 
plumbing code provided; the so- 
called ‘“‘clean books” bill, which would 
have established a form of censorship 
over printed publications and books; 
a proposed amendment to the state 
constitution which would permit a 
person accused of crime to waive his 
right to trial by jury; a bill limiting 
the right of persons to secure a writ 
of habeas corpus; a bill amending the 
state labor law definitions so as to 
exclude from the law persons em- 
ployed in clerical capacities in con- 
nection with factories and mercantile 
establishments; an amendment to the 
Compensation Law that would have 
exempted from its provisions saw 
mills that only operate six months a 
year or which employ less than six 
persons; amending labor law to re- 
quire women to work at any occupa- 
tion day or night that men may work 
at without restriction as to hours. 


AFTER 


Those were the hills I climbed; and those were the deep waters 


That I came through, 


And these were thorn-branched woods that tore my fingers 
What time a sharp wind blew; 
Those were the hills that seemed an end of climbing— 


How far below they lie, 


And oh, how clear the sunlight and blue dreaming 


On this untroubled sky! 


—MaArGARET WIDDEMER. 








ECONOMIC 





STATISTICS 


EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


ITH this issue the AMERI- 

CAN FEDERATIONIST con- 

tinues the series of statistics 
on earnings of workers in manufac- 
turing industries. The statistics in 
this issue are based on reports of the 
Commissioner of Labor and Statis- 
tics, Baltimore, Maryland, on employ- 
ment and payrolls. As source we 
used the Monthly Labor Review for 
the years 1926 and 1927 and the 
one-sheet reports of the Maryland 
Bureau for the year 1928. The sta- 
tistics on earnings in New Jersey for 
January, 1927, are based on a mime- 
ographed report of the New Jersey 
Department of Labor, giving the 
weekly earnings. For February and 
March, 1927, earnings have been cal- 
culated from employment and payroll 
statistics published in the Monthly 
Labor Review. For April, 1927, up 
to date statistics have been taken 
from The Industrial Bulletin, issued 


monthly by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Before drawing any conclusions 
from the following tables, this should 
be borne in mind: if the earnings in- 
crease it does not necessarily mean 
that wages per hour increase, but it 
could also mean that hours of work 
per week increase. It even could hap- 
pen that wages per hour of work de- 
crease, but that earnings increase, 
because the number of hours worked 
per week increases more than wages 
per hour decrease. But it could occur 
also that wages per hour do not 
change, that the number of hours of 
work per week does not change, but 
that earnings per week increase—if 
there are comparatively more better- 
paid workers employed (for instance, 
more skilled workers than unskilled 
workers). Corresponding considera- 
tions have to be made if earnings de- 
crease. 







































































Food and Kindred Products 
Bakeries! 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | Aprild| May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....| $21.00] $24.91) $28.59] $23.99) $25.17) $26.65) $25.55) $25.66) $24.22) $27.66) $23.46).......]....... 
cc Ce ee en i Se Se Se Biisccececicedbencianavenéeleecentbladcstasee 
ewes — FB.FFi Bic cc cwceksccccccfocccccsssvcescclecenced Dalle 6965 008e060006ene0ceulecesenniosessee 

‘ 

1 From January 1926 to December 1927 this group was called “Bakery.” It includes since January 1928 part of “Food 

Preparation.” 
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Beverages 

Year Jan. Feb. | March/ April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $26.99) $27.52] $25.36) $28.42) $29.32) $30.53) $32.42) $31.20) $28.44) $28.37) $27.46) $26.57| $28.55 
SS ) Se 5 a 27.21) 27.95| 30.48; 29.51] 29.46) 26.29) 27.50)....... 
a Ee ee ee Se ee ee ee Seen Sn Sree 

Confectionery 

Year | Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....| $13.29) $12.21) $12.30) $13.30| $14.79) $14.03) $10.45) $13.20) $14.20) $12.55) $14.42) $14.14) $13.29 
. = 14.31; 14.21) 14.18) 13.41) 14.83) 11.70) 15.40) 14.10) 12.67) 14.34) 13.81] 15.35) 14.03 
1928.... fet RS ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee errr 

Food Preparation 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April | May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $34.84) $25.46) $25.41) $25.39) $24.24) $25.85) $24.72 $26.25 $25.50) $29.96) $24.37) $24.96) $26.41 
26.3G, 264.871. ccce 22.82} 24.67) 25.80) 25.75) 24.07) 23.30)....... 





1927....| 24.08) 24.04 on 





Grain and Mill Products! 








Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
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Ice Cream 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....| $33.57) $33.29) $32.75) $31.04) $29.79) $30.11) $29.27) $25.79] $30.49] $29.78) $32.45) $31.64) $30.83 
1927....| 31.82] 32.24) 29.58] 32.52] 31.83} 28.96] 29.61] 29.60] 32.72] 32.58] 33.31) 33.55) 31.53 
RE SE ee ee eee. See See ae See eee Serr 

Textiles and Their Products 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’? 

Year Jan. Feb. | March] April | May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....| $27.95, $25.69) $21.17) $18.87 s17.09 $19.36) $22.97) $24.21) $23.57) $20.61] $15.17) $21.26] $21.49 
1927....| 21.44) 22.24) 19.84) 17.24) 14.53; 19.85) 19.95) 20.17) 21.38) 17.44) 14.27} 20.02) 19.03 
ae * BF 8 t ae ae | ee Se ee See Ke Sr KE Snr 

















1 From January 1926 to December 1927 included in “Food Preparation.” 
* From January 1926 to December 1927 this group was called “Clothing, Men's Outer Garments." It includes since 
January 1928 in addition to “Clothing, Men's Outer Garments,” Men's Shirts and Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
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Clothing, Women's and Children's * 
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Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver 
1926....| $12.79) $12.98) $13.17] $12.74) $13.25) $13.19] $12.51] $12.65) $12.07) $12.66) $14.05) $16.07) $13.18 
13.31} 13.13} 13.41) 14.07) 13.52|) 11.97) 11.61) 11.40) 13.13) 11.28) 12.41) 10.89) 12.51 
1928.... ek BS a: ee ee eS ere Re eS ere ee ee 

Cotton Goods 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926. ...| $20.30] $17.91) $17.30] $17.01) $17.58] $16.88] $14.36] $15.92) $12.19] $14.26) $16.56) $15.01] $16.27 
1927.... 16.91) 16.73) 16.76) 15.98) 16.09] 16.55) 13.32} 15.48) 15.69} 14.24) 14.95) 14.84) 15.63 
1928.... - ££ fs Ct A Se ae See ee Se See CR ee eee 

Furnishing Goods, Men's 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $12.85) $14.40] $14.78) $14.05) $12.81) $13.56] $13.52) $13.85) $14.32) $13.68) $14.53) $14.54/ $13.91 
1927.... 12.82} 14.39) 14.34) 14.02) 13.71) 13.43) 13.45) 13.55) 14.35} 13.07) 14.02} 14.34) 13.79 

Shirt Manufacturing 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Aver 
1926....] $14.18) $13.26) $13.34] $13.57] $13.43] $13.20) $12.52] $13.14) $14.07) $13.86) $13.33] $14.06] $13.50 
ee FF} @ FF Bf £2 a 13.02} 13.12} 13.10) 13.92) 14.31] 14.14) 15.74)....... 

Silk Goods 

Year Jan. | Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926.. RS ORE Se i anccedieeesese OE a eee eee ee ree 
a Se See erm 5 of f Ff ae ee $14.48) $14.82) $14.14) $15.45)....... 
1928. . oe Fe FU eee eee eee ere neers an ee eee ereP err 

Iron and Steel and Their Products 
Foundries 

Year Jan. Feb. | March/ April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver 
1926....| $27.38) $24.87] $25.75] $26.60] $27.81] $27.01] $28.08) $25.43) $25.37) $24.74) $24.18] $26.61) $26.14 
1927....]| 25.18} 25.38] 25.86] 24.57] 25.73) 27.29] 25.71] 26.18} 24.98) 25.71] 26.11] 24.29) 25.58 
A RE! ae ET TEE See Pee ee eee Sere Perry 

Plumbers’ Supplies 

Year Jan. Feb. | March] April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver 
1926....| $28.20} $28.26] $29.22] $27.28] $28.92) $31.48] $27.32] $25.80) $26.53) $24.60) $23.69] $26.96) $27.36 
1927....] 29.03} 26.64) 27.76] 27.67] 28.26) 27.11] 25.18} 26.01] 23.32] 26.37] 23.92) 26.94) 26.52 
1928....} 26.14) 26.42) 27.14].......].... ee eer, Pee eee ee ee eee eee eee 






































1 From January 1926 to December 1927 this group was called “Clothing, Women’s Outer Garments.” 
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Tinware 
Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926... .| $22.10) $21.73) $21.55) $22.40) $22.51) $21.82) $21.99) $21.11) $21.91) $20.75) $20.77) $21.35) $21.67 
1927....] 21.62) 21.59} 21.87) 22.06) 21.70) 22.43) 22.02) 22.01) 23.34) 21.52) 21.89) 21.94) 22.00 
are 22.12) 21.31 _ Seer! Pere TTT eee Leper, Perery Totti, Tertte TTTTTe 
Lumber and Its Products 
Boxes, Wooden 
Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $18.32] $19.57) $19.40) $17.45) $18.83) $19.04) $18.79) $17.91) $18.70) $18.61) $17.89) $17.68) $18.52 
Peace 18.76} 18.60) 17.65) 17.16; 16.55) 17.67] 16.98) 16.22) 15.97] 15.39) 15.94) 15.24) 16.84 
1928.... ak ee eee See rer Sere Aree errr errr errr 
* 
Furniture 
Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926. ...} $22.56} $26.98) $25.42) $25.41] $25.57) $21.73) $20.71) $21.76) $22.49) $22.18) $23.48) $23.18) $23.46 
1927....| 21.06} 25.79] 24.85) 25.06) 25.00) 25.46) 27.09) 24.64) 27.21) 26.49) 26.88) 26.85) 25.53 
SOS. ... Fk ee - Ff SA Ae See eee Kee See ee Speer | See ae 
































Lumber and Millwork 





Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





$25.69] $25.65) $25.46] $26.57| $26.45) $26.68) $26.62) $26.09) $25.74 
25.61) 27.46) 27.31) 26.28) 25.86) 27.49) 28.05) 25.98 


1926....| $26.52) $23.78) $24.68) $24.69 
1927....| 23.27) 24.36) 24.83) 25.87) 25.34 
3928....] 26.96] 2S.SS] 25.22)... foccccccfeccscccfecccecefocccece 












































Leather and Its Products 


Boots and Shoes 





Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 

































































1926....| $17.72] $17.40) $19.27| $18.47) $16.22) $18.77) $18.86) $23.41) $18.86) $20.37) $17.83) $17.09) $18.69 

a 18.57} 17.60) 15.86) 16.95) 17.31] 17.61) 18.47) 18.88) 18.93) 16.51) 14.24) 15.62) 17.21 

1928....  - & & ee Re ere Perr, Creer Sree Serre, Teer Trrere SiTret: terrae 
Leather Goods ' 

Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1926. ...| $20.88} $21.30) $20.13) $19.16) $19.01] $20.46) $20.40) $20.83) $20.32) $17.81] $17.96) $20.12) $19.87 
19.25} 19.66) 19.08} 20.66) 19.56) 20.82) 20.62) 20.49) 21.43) 18.17] 18.05) 20.82] 19.88 
Pe | BS ee ee Seer CTT Serer? Tritt Teer? Titty ett re 

. 











# Since January 1928 called “Other Leather Products.” 














EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Paper and Printing 


Boxes, Paper ' 















































































































































Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926. $14.68) $14.95) $15.57) $15.22) $15.22) $14.77) $14.18) $13.92) $13.43) $14.24) $13.61] $15.43) $14.60 
1927. 12.76) 12.85} 13.30) 14.93) 14.48) 14.01) 12.82) 13.22) 13.22) 13.66) 13.77| 13.56) 13.55 
a 3 i A ee ee ee Nee ere eee eee See See 

Lithographing 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....| $29.31] $28.03) $28.87) $29.71) $29.16) $29.74) $29.34) $28.88) $28.22) $29.42) $29.40) $29.87) $29.16 
1927....| 29.36) 29.81) 30.09) 31.17) 30.39) 31.22) 29.09) 29.76) 29.58) 30.13) 26.50).......J}....... 

Printing and Lithographing * 

Year Jan Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $35.68) $36.00) $34.84) $35.51) $35.63) $35.15) $34.64) $33.16) $34.04) $35.32) $26.00) $36.74) $34.39 
1927....] 36.23) 36.64) 37.43) 34.90) 35.68) 34.84) 34.93) 33.65} 34.52) 33.71) 33.93) 35.19) 35.14 
FO PT TT Te ee ere See See Seen Kreme 

Chemicals and Allied Products 
Chemicals * 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $27.99) $27.52) $29.06) $25.97| $25.88) $27.40) $27.94) $26.90) $26.57) $25.24) $25.67| $25.82) $26.83 
1927....| 23.81} 25.05) 27.13} 25.11) 27.93) 27.29} 27.66) 27.81) 26.25) 28.10) 26.07) 24.83) 26.42 
1928.... *s Bf if i ee eee Sree See A Meee AE See opyred een 

Fertilizer 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....| $24.95) $22.04) $22.17) $21.96) $22.10) $22.09) $23.03) $21.65) $23.33) $21.74) $24.06) $22.60) $22.64 
1927....| 22.50) 21.78] 21.45} 20.70) 21.00) 24.59) 21.58) 23.36) 22.21) 19.02] 21.45) 23.93) 21.96 
Bc cck DO GRA SU ie cnn 00 clle06.0 eels 0666-04600 00008b 6050 0nkens 9hcelecnns 008h006006ienden cone eauees 

Patent Medicines 

Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Aver. 

1926....| $16.02] $17.65) $16.24] $16.00) $16.20) $15.55) $15.17].......}....... Ce ee ae Serer 
































1 From January 1926 to December 1927 this group was called “Boxes, Paper and Fancy.” 


? From January 1926 to December 1927 this group was called “Printing” and excluded “Lithographing.” 


‘Since January 1928 called “Other Chemicals.” 
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Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Clay Products * 





Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 








1926....| $25.14] $26.44] $26.97] $26.89) $27.58] $27.27] $27.19] $23.26] $27.25] $26.39] $25.04] $27.69] $26.43 

1927....| 28.61] 25.78] 21.85] 26.09] 26.01] 26.60] 25.66] 27.28] 27.81] 23.81] 24.31] 23.29] 25.59 

We & + @ - 4 Baie Seek Seay ein erat Res ees Tee Ee Gueeeel 
Glass Products 











Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 


























1926....| $22.73] $22.29) $22.38] $21.57) $22.66) $21.90) $21.13/....... $20.91] $22.51) $20.35) $22.93)....... 
1927....| 22.41] 22.38) 22.54) 23.54) 21.60) 21.57) 21.48) $22.39) 22.18) 18.34) 18.46) 21.74] $21.53 
SOSB nf TB.BG BO.GE BB. GT fo ccccccdoccccccfoccccccfocccccshocecccolccccccchoccccccfocccccciccccvcelecccece 




















Metal Products Other than Iron and Steel 
Stamped and Enameled Ware 





Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 





1926....| $20.69] $19.63) $20.55) $20.09) $20.26) $20.32} $19.32) $19.59) $21.36) $22.03) $20.06) $20.73) $20.39 
1927....| 19.83) 19.20) 18.96) 15.44) 17.60) 17.43) 18.33) 19.23) 20.25) 20.17) 19.57) 18.21) 18.69 
BOSB.....] BD.85, BR.BGf BB.FBf ncn cccheccvcccheccccccdeccccccleccccscfocccccoloccccoclecccccelecocccesos @cece 





Brass, Bronze and Copper * 





Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





1926....| $23.65) $23.34] $23.99) $24.64) $24.11] $24.38] $23.73] $22.47) $23.52) $24.79) $24.74) $25.20} $24.05 
1927....| 24.50) 24.84) 25.05) 25.97] 24.37) 24.46) 20.49) 21.57) 25.41) 25.03) 23.97) 25.13} 24.23 
8928... Jo ccccee BOG cc cccsfocecccehecccecckccoccccheccceschecccccelscscccedcccccccleccccceisosccselscecsce 












































Tobacco Products 
















































































Year Jan. Feb. | March |} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $15.46] $14.74) $14.78) $15.26) $15.81/ $15.38) $16.60) $15.67] $16.26) $16.94) $16.86) $17.12) $15.91 
1927....] 16.62) 14.24) 15.09) 15.54) 15.12) 14.97) 14.71] 13.20) 13.83] 14.65} 14.78} 16.69) 14.95 
See fF * we 7 eee a eee ee ae eee eee Seer Peer 

| 
Vehicles for Land Transportation 
Car Building and Repairing 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | March| April May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
| 
1926....| $33.59) $32.85) $34.08) $24.13) $35.26) $34.94) $33.61] $34.48) $34.31) $35.01) $36.10]......./....... 
Sev cecdiccevecdoccess GPcEs cecece 33.35) 35.49} 31.85) 33.59) 33.31) 33.25) 35.09) $32.87)....... 








1 From January 1926 to December 1927 this group was called “Brick, Tile, etc.” 
*From January 1926 to December 1927 this group was called “Brass and Bronze.” 











EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Miscellaneous Industries 





723 


































































































































































































Brushes 

Year Jan. Feb. | March | April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $17.83) $19.47) $19.68) $19.24) $18.16) $19.02) $17.76) $17.79) $18.22) $19.42) $18.59) $19.35| $18.71 
1927....| 17.90) 18.53] 18.40) 17.65) 18.13) 19.40) 19.00) 19.57) 18.77) 18.33) 18.73) 19.01} 18.62 
ee § Bf ee ee ee ee See eee re Pree Se Se: Seeneree 

| 
Mattresses and Spring Beds 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $24.75) $23.60) $24.46) $23.21) $24.58) $22.20) $22.75) $22.03) $22.33) $24.89) $24.02) $25.82] $23.72 
1927....] 26.42] 24.99) 24.36) 25.37} 22.19) 26.72; 29.47| 31.46) 28.31} 28.49} 27.24) 26.56) 26.80 
ee ee PTC CTT OTC ee Oe eee Sere eee Peer 

Musical Instruments 

Year Jan. Feb. | March] April | May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver. 

BEER. cc che cccccslsccccece Sk ee | poccecdhoessesebeeeoees | bg nen ene oeleeneess | osoceceboceveseleocoese 
Pianos 

Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov | Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $29.80) $29.22) $29.00) $28.81) $28.68) $28.74) $27.33) $26.51) $28.49) $28.86) $29.47) $31.64/....... 
=e  - T Bf ee ee ee rere = FF Ff ee eee oe 

Rubber Tire Manufacture 

Vear Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1926....]| $20.29] $28.26) $23.57) $32.86) $26.92) $28.71) $22.80) $31.82) $25.25) $29.28) $27.30) $26.13) $26.93 
1927....] 19.68} 31.30) 26.61) 32.04) 29.18) 28.50) 24.58) 26.60) 30.74) 27.86) 28.20) 24.53) 27.49 
SB Bf BR eee ee eres See ere Pere ere Serer Tee 

Ship Building 

Year Jan. Feb. | March/ April May | June July Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1926....| $36.98) $27.77] $28.49] $27.83) $30.98) $30.84) $28.64) $31.69).......]....... $37.23] $33.S2)....... 
1927....| 30.86] 25.52) 28.93) 35.09) 28.06) 25.66) 29.21] 27.19) 25.23) 27.48) 26.65) 25.50) 27.95 
SIR. ck GRR FO. FE = BV. Gah ne ccccccheccccccleccccccleccccccdoccccccleccccccloceccecisocccechosesoochosocese 

Umbrellas 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 

SS Sa eee errr Oe ee Oe Tee ee ee 
$15.39] $16.02 Bis 0006648059 cceelenssacdioescesdiococccel GEEEEseserce 
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NEW JERSEY 
Food and Kindred Products 




















Baking 
Year Jan. Feb. | March; April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $32.63) $32.19) $33.07) $35.19) $33.30) $32.79) $32.07) $33.14) $32.62) $31.82) $31.88) $32.34) $32.75 
1928.... Ff (l= A ee ee Pee See See See [a a 
Ld 





Canning and Preserving 











Vear Jan. Feb. | mare April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





1927....| $20.42} $20.58/ $20.45) $20.43) $20.76] $20.58) $21.32) $21.36) $25.71) $19.76) $21.32) $21.39) $21.17 
1928....] 21.52) 22.41) 21.73)....... se¢enee 



































Confectionery and Ice Cream 





Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 






























































1927....| $21.30) $25.18) $22.33) $22.73) $22.61) $22.94) $25.43) $25.33) $23.98) $21.81) $21.88) $23.58) $23.26 

1928.... le A ae ae Se ee Se Kae Spee Siem 
Provisions 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 

1927. ...| $31.53) $29.87) $29.54) $30.38) $30.02) $29.46) $29.49) $28.92) $30.47) $30.49) $30.76) $31.21) $30.18 

RRR ge ime ERS NRE eS EP eee See ee ee eee 








Textiles and Their Products 


Carpets and Rugs 





Jan. Feb. | March/| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 





Year 
1927....| $33.84) $30.90] $28.43) $27.78) $30.56) $28.95) $27.20) $28.87) $28.07) $35.27) $32.02) $33.19) $30.42 
Ve © BF ff a eee eee See er er oe ee a 





Clothing 





Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
























































1927....| $18.63] $19.56) $20.17) $20.11| $20.34) $20.45) $19.62) $21.05) $20.45| $20.15) $19.13) $17.58) $19.77 
1928.... BS Bf a ee ee aes See Se eee eee eee Seem 
Cotton Goods 
i 
Year Jan. Feb. | March} April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
| 
1927....| $17.61] $19.57] $20.88) $20.27] $19.69) $18.85) $15.28) $18.70) $19.18) $20.09) $19.26) $20.25) $19.14 


ee oof ee ere See eee Ree See Se Sn Sine Serene 
























































EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Dyeing and Finishing Textiles 



































Year | Jan. Feb. March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 

| 
1927... .| $26.02) $27.00) $29.41) $25.47) $25.37) $24.78] $25.23) $25.87| $24.83) $25.43) $25.88) $26.84) $26.01 
eee UR ES Ee ee ee ee ee ee Yee eee ee eee 








Hats and Caps 





March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 











Year | Jan. | Feb. 





1927....| $31.26) $28.03) $25.55) $22.83) $26.85) $28.12) $28.64) $32.40) $32.06) $23.89) $30.36) $28.37] $28.20 
ee eS! Ue ee eee ee ee Se AE Se: SE Lene 





Hosiery and Knit Goods 





Year Jan. Feb. | March| April July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 


May June 














1927....| $28.61) $29.03) $29.74) $28.11] $28.87] $27.89) $26.86) $27.94) $27.22) $27.70) $26.47| $27.04] $27.96 
ee 6 UE ee ee ee ee eee ee Lee meee cess 





Millinery and Lace 































































































Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $25.15] $25.60) $20.73) $18.51) $18.60) $17.48] $18.16) $16.65| $18.33) $20.20) $19.14) $20.03) $19.88 
ees ian F Bll Re ee See Oe a RE Hee SEE Se 

Shirts and Collars 
Year Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
i 
1927....| $19.06) $19.21) $19.42) $19.15) $18.80) $18.46) $19.98) $18.53) $18.97) $19.85| $19.39] $20.40) $19.27 
1928.... = CO: Py) RE Pe Sey! ee SS Se ee ee ee 
Silk Goods 

Year | Jan. Feb. | March April | May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $24.45) $26.13) $25.96) $25.78) $25.13) $24.63] $24.83) $24.00) $24.17) $24.69) $24.64) $25.95) $25.03 
er ee ie” Ul CE ee Se ee ee eee See ey ee are 

Woolen and Worsted Goods 
Year Jan. Feb. | March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





























1927... .| $25.90] $26.64) $25.62] $24.96) $25.02) $24.71] $26.23) $28.67| $26.50] $26.81| $26.77| $25.80) $26.14 
ve & 6 i” RE SRR Ce STR Or “Ry Se Se See: See 
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Iron and Steel and Their Products 
Cast Iron Pipe 

Year Jan. Feb. | sarc April | May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $29.00) $29.98) $30.03) $30.10) $32.42) $29.74) $26.96) $30.48) $28.76) $27.17) $26.05) $29.65) $29.20 
a gc I EE a a ee ee ee ee See 

Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Supplies 

Year | Jan. Feb. | March | April | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $26.85] $27.74) $27.89) $28.00] $27.34) $27.05| $25.82) $26.28) $26.39) $26.78) $26.81| $27.28) $27.02 
1928.... 26.38) fF eS) ! e a ee ee Se Sere ee a en 

Foundry and Machine Shop Products 

Vear | Jan. Feb. | March April | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $30.05) $29.59) $29.99) $30.06) $30.03) $30.10) $29.22) $29.11) $29.69) $28.79) $27.64| $29.96) $29.52 
1928....| 29.74) 29.11 30.15| See See eee See eee eee See See ee Se 

Hardware 
Year | Jan. Feb. | March April | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
| ; | 
1927....| $29.09) $28.79) $28.18! $29.39) $29.52) $28.97) $30.36) $28.53) $28.87) $28.48) $28.48) $30.36) $29.09 
1928.,..] 27.62) 29.72| 30.49)....... RB NF nee HaneRiTt [evecees|eceeeee[eeseeseleeeeese|esecees[eneenes 
Iron and Steel Forgings 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1927....| $28.87] $30.36) $30.51) $31.23) $30.61) $28.74) $29.60) $29.43) $33.16) $29.60) $30.31) $29.56] $30.17 
ee lO EE ee eee ee ae eee Sere Seen eee! Ser 

Machine Tools 

Year Jan. | Feb. March | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....] $29.75) $29.31) $30.08 — — $29.10) $27.64) $27.99) $27.29) $27.18) $28.01) $29.43) $28.66 
1928.... 29.02} 29.37] 29.67]....... cmicweed | eee eee ee ere re Mn ETT Pr HE ee 

Steam Fittings and Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus 

Year Jan. | Feb. | sarc | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. | aver 
1927....| $31.28) $30.62) $30.73) $31.32) $30.48) $30.20) $28.51) $29.73) $30.69) $28.75| $27.82) $30.97) $30.09 
1928....) 31.49) 31.83 33.02) re Ee Oe re Se Ke He Serene 
































EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Structural Iron Work 

















































































































































































































Year Jan. Feb. March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver 
1927....| $28.54) $29.28] $29.28) $28.57] $30.06/$30.68 |$29.81 |$27.89 | $28.01) $29.79) $30.67) $29.36) $29.33 
 e F £€§ ° fF a fe Se Pee Fee eee ae ae ae Fer 

Lumber and Its Products 
Furniture 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver 
1927. ...| $30.64) $29.01) $29.30) $29.74) $29.04] $28.90) $28.04) $28.96) $28.98) $29.46) $30.63) $31.54) $29.52 
a e060 Corel OEE ee eee eee eee ae: eee Se See See 

Lumber and Millwork 

Year Jan. Feb. | March} April | May | June July Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $27.56) $27.55| $28.65) $28.93) $28.92) $28.35) $28.58) $28.92) $29.19) $28.65) $27.58) $28.54) $28.45 
wy &  @ BC a ee See eee ee See, ee eee ee eee 

Leather and Its Products 
Boots and Shoes 

Year Jan. Feb. | March/ April | May | June July Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver 
1927....| $24.98) $25.95) $24.56) $24.49) $24.34) $23.62] $22.72) $26.01] $25.08) $23.41) $22.98) $23.72) $24.32 
are ¢ ft SR Se See SS Eee: Ee OO Se sree 

Leather 

Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $29.50) $29.57) $29.75) $29.11] $29.46) $30.03) $28.71) $30.51) $29.65) $29.64) $28.35) $28.56) $29.40 
wre > BF - * 3 ee ey ee eee Se ee rere Saaere ere 

Leather Products 

Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Ave 
1927....| $24.85) $24.88) $25.72) $25.12) $22.88) $20.07) $21.75| $21.98) $23.26) $27.30) $28.92) $26.08) $24.40 
wee ° © ££ ft Ra ee eee eee eee Sree ee See See ere 

Paper and Printing 
Paper and Pulp 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April | May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver 

1927....| $29.41) $30.53) $28.19) $27.63) $27.57) $27.07| $25.96) $27.26) $27.90) $28.19) $27.68) $27.95) $27.95 
Ff 2) ae See See ae ee Le ee eee a hae, 
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Paper Boxes 

Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $20.06) $20.00) $20.20) $21.85) $20.87) $20.14) $20.04) $20.14) $19.88) $19.64) $21.01) $21.32) $20.43 
eer ae © wef 8 Se ae eee eee eer | er eee eee See Serre 

Printing, Book and Job 
Vear | Jan. Feb. March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $31.75] $31.41] $32.85) $32.81) $31.33) $36.85) $34.36) $31.73) $30.58) $30.75) $38.18) $38.24) $33.40 
eee EE ere ere Sere ae ee a See Seen 

i 

Printing, Newspaper 

Year Jan. Feb. March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
































$42.42) $40.06) $39.98) $42.21) $42.15) $41.93) $40.63) $41.57 


1927....| $41.36) $41.63) $41.91) $42.11) $42.40 
ere | ae he 8 ee 











Chemicals and Allied Products 





































































































Chemicals 
Year Jan. Feb. March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1927....| $27.87] $28.62] $27.92) $28.72) $28.27) $28.60) $27.80) $28.60) $28.25) $28.14) $28.63) $28.56) $28.33 
ee - 8 F Bf Fe ee ere eee See ee eee See Sree Sern 
Explosives 
Year | Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $26.97] $36.49] $26.39) $29.79) $29.32) $29.88) $26.15) $30.07) $28.22) $29.02) $29.50) $27.28) $29.09 
SE lL ll CEE ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee errr 
Oils and Greases 
Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $29.48) $29.16) $29.60] $28.23) $28.57) $29.91|) $29.26] $29.68) $27.26) $28.09) $27.31) $28.79) $28.78 
1928.... a SE: ee ee Se ee eee ae a See eee 








Paints and Varnishes 





July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 








April 





| 
Year jan. Feb. | March May June 





1927....| $28.98) $28.77) $28.88) $31.61) $31.35) $31.21) $30.44) $31.23) $29.89) $30.09) $29.35) $30.06) $30.16 
SUES. ccf BR. BF, BE.F FOGG]. cc cvchevccevebsccccccfeveceschecscvcchovccccciscnccechcesnccchececscsfocecece 
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Petroleum Refining 
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Vear Jan. Feb. | mare | April May June July Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1927....| $31.14] $34.53) $32.24) $35.69) $32.82) $37.20) $33.29) $33.34) $34.18) $33.63) $33.31) $32.84| $33.68 
eee! oe OS Re ee Ses OE eee Se ee ae Beer 

Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 

Year Jan. Feb. | March} April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $29.38) $30.37) $36.07) $29.77) $29.41] $32.70) $28.69) $31.00) $29.58) $30.13) $29.30) $30.05| $30.54 
See £ Cf Re eee See Sree SS ee ee ey See eon 

Glass 

Year Jan. Feb. | March; April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver. 
1927....| $22.09] $21.86) $22.52) $21.84) $21.51) $21.60) $20.85) $21.80) $20.80) $22.17) $22.25] $22.58) $21.82 
re °° Cf ef ey See See eee ee eee ee ee ee eer 

Pottery 

Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $29.83) $29.43) $30.03) $29.61) $29.09) $29.81) $31.00) $32.16) $31.94) $31.02) $28.64) $30.16) $30.23 
ee lL lS OEE eee ee ee ee ee See ee er ae 

Metal Products Other than Iron and Steel 
Brass, Bronze and Copper Products 

Year Jan. Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Aver. 
1927... .| $31.33) $33.37) $34.52) $33.76) $28.40) $31.67] $32.74) $33.35) $31.70) $30.95) $30.06) $30.79) $31.89 
se i ##eFf gf at a ears aa Sr ayer ay eee ae Serr 

Sheet Metal and Enamel Ware 
Year Jan. Feb. | March| April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Aver. 
| 
1927....| $27.47) $27.61| $26.46) $26.66) $27.06) $26.81) $25.87) $27.61) $27.35) $26.92) $27.81) $28.14) $27.15 
Pe wen 8 Bos & tS) (a Se ee ee ee Sere Se Vy Sea Sea 
Smelting and Refining 

Year Jan Feb. | March] April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Aver. 
1927....| $31.69) $32.52) $31.12) $32.12) $31.70) $32.62) $31.86) $32.52) $31.75) $32.02| $31.62) $32.49) $32.00 
eae - ef ee | ee Ree eee eer See ees Ae : Sa Se 
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Wire and Wire Goods 





Jan. by May | June July Sept. " Nov. Dec. | Aver. 





$27.77 . $28.11 $25.31 ° $26.41) $27.74) $27.67 


25.43 









































Tobacco Products 





Jan. . | March} April | May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. b . | Aver. 





$17.82 $18.67; $16.30) $18.02) $18.56] $17.67) $18.10) $18.54) $18.71 . . $18.11 
18.84 19.03 



































Vehicles for Land Transportation 
Automobiles and Parts 





June July 








$32.18) $31.84 
































Car Building and Repairing, Steam Railroad 





March | April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | 





$28.29) $27.38) $30.77) $30.97) $29.70) $30.33) $29.82) $30.65) $31.08) $31.74) $29.91 
32.01 














Miscellaneous Industries 
Cork and Cork Specialties 





April May June July b Sept. > Nov. 





$26.51) $27.89) $26.79; $26.42 . $25.34 . $25.63 









































Jewelry and Novelties 





Year Jan. Feb. April | May | June July . | Sept. 





1927....| $29.23) $29.28 $30.83) $30.12) $29.57) $28.07 . $28.78 
1928....| 30.47) 29.10 








Laundries 





Jan. Feb. | March May June July 





$20.37} $20.35) $20.15) $20.32) $20.54) $20.26 
20.22} 20.11; 20.04 
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Musical Instruments 





May July Aug. | Sept. 





$28.55 . ° $28.53) $29.21 
































Rubber Tires and Goods 





Marc | April | May | June July Aug. 





$27.45) $24.71) $28.20 














$27.51] $27.94) $27.74) $27.90] $26.95) $27.97 
27.44 


























Shipbuilding 





Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Jan. Feb. | arch April | May June July Aug. 





-| $31.22] $29.69) $30.20] $30.00) $32.36] $30.61) $30.96) $31.61] $31.46] $32.17) $31.40] $32.68 


31.38} 30.73) 31.40 











AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in con- 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
sumption runs as follows: 


duction runs as follows: 


1For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERA- 


TIONIST. 
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BY THE WORKERS’ 


EDUCATION BUREAU °F AMERIC/ 


TEXTILES—A JOINT PROBLEM 


WILLIAM SMITH 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


The textile unions of Philadelphia in cooperation with the Philadelphia Labor College 
held a Textile Institute, April 28-29, to consider how the textile workers could cooperate 


to eliminate inefficiencies in the textile industries. 


The addresses by Mr. Smith and 


Mr. Geiges were part of the conference.—EpiTor. 


E are met here together— 

not to consider the special 

interests of a group or a 
section—but to try and grapple in a 
common-sense and scientific manner 
with the problems of one of our three 
or four most important basic indus- 
tries. It so happens that the textile 
question is of vital interest to the city 
of Philadelphia and the citizens of 
this community. The textile industry 
is Philadelphia’s most important 
single industry. No other large city 
in the country has such a vast group 
of textile establishments operating 
within its corporate boundaries. The 
entire well-being of our city is closely 
linked up with the well-being of the 
textile industry in Philadelphia; and 
this industry here, although in some 
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respects is in a favored situation, 
it is nevertheless merely a branch 
of the textile industry scattered now 
through almost every state in the 
Union. One might say with accuracy 
that the textile industry of Philadel- 
phia has become an international in- 
dustry as well as a national industry, 
because of the fact that there is still 
such a large export and import busi- 
ness done in raw textile materials and 
finished fabrics of various kinds. 

In the recent past we have seen 
how a slump in automobile plants af- 
fects business throughout the country. 
The bituminous situation is having its 
effects in all departments of our busi- 
ness and commercial life. Certainly 
the textile situation is one which must 
affect prosperity or lack of it in the 








TEXTILES—A JOINT PROBLEM 


whole United States today. It is 
generally agreed that the particular 
and special ill of the textile industry 
is a disease or ailment which we call 
“over-development.” We used to as- 
sume that over-development was the 
after effect of too much prosperity. 
But in later years we are coming to 
realize—I believe—that this ailment 
is largely a question of a faulty ad- 
aptation of industry to the needs of 
the public and an under-consumption 
on the part of the mass of the con- 
sumers. Over-capitalization or un- 
sound financial methods are probably 
other important factors in this eco- 
nomic situation. Certain geographi- 
cal and historical facts enter into this 
study, such as the de-population of 
the farms and the reasons for cheap 
labor being so freely available in 
southern states. The rapid advances 
made in the utilization of electric 
power instead of steam have a great 
deal to do with the relocation of mills 
and increase in productivity in the 
average textile establishment. 

We must remember the vast infla- 
tion of industry which was made 
necessary by the war—and how huge 
textile mills—which were built to 
meet urgent needs of the armies— 
now remain to complicate the busi- 
ness problems of peace time. Radi- 
cal modifications in clothing fashions 
have brought about the necessity for 
the transference of entire sections of 
the industry from one type of goods 
to another. The synthetic rayon in- 
dustry has grown up like a mushroom 
and is fighting a battle with silk for 
the favor of the public. 

These are a few of the things that 
we hope to be able to study and 
analyze at this conference. 
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We believe that some definite re- 
sults can be obtained from meetings 
of this kind even if they only promote 
some general enlightenment and bet- 
ter understanding. The trouble with 
our policies in industry in the past— 
and this is true of management as 
well as workers—is that we have 
gone ahead without sufficient research 
and careful study. 

Although our Labor College has 
called this conference—and although 
the interests of the workers in the tex- 
tile industry must be uppermost in 
our minds in these discussions—be- 
cause almost all of us taking part here 
are textile workers of some sort— 
this is not a study of labor in textiles 
that we are undertaking. The mere 
fact that we have invited representa- 
tives of our Chamber of Commerce, 
of the employers’ groups and of well- 
known and impartially minded econo- 
mists to help us in our deliberations, 
demonstrates that we want to take up 
this matter from the broadest pos- 
sible point of view. The trade union- 
ist of today realizes that industries’ 
problems are his problems; the em- 
ployer may disregard the interest of 
the worker in the problem of his in- 
dustry, but the pay envelope will 
force the worker to maintain his in- 
terest in that economic condition no 
matter how much his advice and co- 
operation may be disregarded. In 
the past, when new policies were in- 
stalled in industry, labor was seldom 
taken into consideration beforehand, 
with the result that these policies 
could not be successfully put into 
effect on account of labor not prop- 
erly understanding what it was all 
about. In the past, when questions 
such as over-development came to the 
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attention of the public, it was as a 


dry-as-dust presentation by some 
group of professors or experts. Or 
perhaps employers discussed the 


problem from their point of view 
alone, and the workers were forced 
to conclude that the subject was some- 
thing that did not concern them. In 
short, major industrial questions 
were discussed from the point of view 
of one section of a particular in- 
dustry and as a result the conclusions 
arrived at were often very much one 
sided or incomplete. And even when 
sound conclusions were arrived at, 
no constructive result was achieved 
because it was necessary to have pub- 
lic understanding and labor support; 
and if neither the one nor the other 
are taken into consideration in arriv- 
ing at the policy which all are to help 
to work out, how can the thing be a 
success ? 

The trade-union movement has 
definitely demonstrated its willing- 
ness and ability to cooperate with in- 
dustry to become more efficient and 
prosperous; the success with which 
industrial workers organized into 
American Federation of Labor 
unions are helping to increase pro- 
duction in almost every industry in 
the country is positive proof of the 
sincerity and practical usefulness of 
trade union-management cooperation. 

Organized labor feels that through 
its educational institutions a new 
opportunity is presented all groups in 
an industrial community to provide 
themselves with a useful forum for 
practical discussions which will lead 
to improved economic policies of 
benefit to all. We believe great 
strides forward in sound economic 
thinking have been taken in this coun- 
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try as the result of the educational 
efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor acting through its various la- 
bor colleges, study groups, and the 
public activities of its officers. The 
atmosphere in the various conferences 
called in this city and other cities 
throughout the country to take up 
fundamental economic questions such 
as the elimination of waste in indus- 
try, unemployment and organization 
of wage earners, has been very con- 
ducive to fair-minded thinking and in 
certain instances we feel has opened 
the path to important constructive 
endeavors between workers and em- 
ployers in certain establishments. We 
are convinced, for instance, that the 
new pact between Messrs. Mitten of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit, 
transportation and banking concerns 
and Mahon of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, which will make 
possible we feel trade union and 
management cooperation in many 
transit enterprises in the near fu- 
ture, was in a certain measure the 
outcome of the new point of view 
fostered by our conference on the 
elimination of waste. At that confer- 
ence we demonstrated quite force- 
fully that labor was more than ready 
to do its share toward making any 
industrial enterprise more socially 
useful and commercially successful. 
We were able to successfully destroy 
the old concept of a union as a group 
of workers out to destroy profits and 
fight employers among such a large 
group of persons in industry, through 
giving the newer concepts of labor 
unionism, widespread circulation, that 
in more than one instance we know 
of constructive and definite achieve- 














TEXTILES—A JOINT PROBLEM 


ments along the line of eliminating 
waste, both in human conflicts and 
valuable material, were either initi- 
ated or accomplished. 

We are confident that the ills which 
beset the textile industry can be 
remedied to a very great extent by 
creating a new attitude of mind 
among all those interested in textiles 
and in the communities which exist in 
and around textile manufacturing 
centers. We believe that it can be 
proven that the textile industry has 
not been so much mistreated by the 
public as by bad management and a 
ruthless but terribly shortsighted 
greed for profits. We believe that a 
fly-by-night industry can devote itself 
to the business of getting rich quick 
and then going to pieces. Textiles is 
perhaps the oldest industry; textiles 
will remain with us as a staple in- 
dustry as long as we have civilization. 
And if textiles are to be considered 
merely as a means of making money, 
and not as a means of adding to the 
needs of society and the beauty of 
living, then we will in time have a 
cessation of profits and no progress 
in the technical arts of making finer 
textiles. If, however, management 
considers social needs, as well as in- 
dividual gain, we feel that over a 
period of time both the gain to the 
individual and the social group will 
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really be greater. Over-development 
after all is simply at its root a re- 
fusal to recognize the fact that a 
policy of pure selfishness in industry 
is suicidal, because the person or per- 
sons who considers immediate gain 
only will also fail to keep in touch 
with scientific progress and the chang- 
ing currents of public demand; thus 
bringing his business to the point 
where it is no longer a successful com- 
mercial enterprise. And if business 
is not successful commercially it is 
unable to provide the people engaged 
in it an adequate livelihood. And 
this is what has happened in textiles, 
generally speaking. 

We will not attempt to preach, 
moralize, or to make propaganda for 
some special point of view; but we 
will, I hope, courageously and ener- 
getically attempt to apply ourselves 
to a searching analysis of our prob- 
lem—of textiles’ problem—and of 
the problem which is to some extent 
the problem of everyone who wears 
clothing, or uses fabrics of any kind, 
in the home, or in manufacturing. 
And if we are successful in conducting 
this conference as we hope to do, 
this meeting may become the first of 
a series of meetings which may bring 
about a new era of progress and re- 
generation for one of the main in- 
dustries in the world. 








OVERDEVELOPMENT IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 


GUSTAVE GEIGES 


President American Federation of 


What to Do About It 


E, as trade-unionists, inter- 

ested in our industry, need 

more than an endorsement 

of our aims and objects. What we 
need, and what industry needs, is 
some practical program of action for 
today and tomorrow which will make 
it possible gradually to bring about 
that change in underlying economic 
conditions that will largely deliver us 
from this ever-present fear of over- 
production. Underconsumption may 
be the cause of the trouble, but what 
are we, as trade-unionists, doing 
about it; what can we do about it? 
I do not set myself up as an ex- 
pert on the textile situation in gen- 
eral. My special field is the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry, as you 
know. Owing to the close connec- 
tion of the hosiery workers to the 
textile workers’ organization, how- 
ever, we knitters have been forced to 
familiarize ourselves in some meas- 
ure with this perplexing problem of 
overdevelopment, so called. Over- 
development seems to have become 
specially serious in the soft coal and 
textiles, two basic industries. The 
full-fashioned industry is a compara- 
tively new one in this country and is 
still, to a great extent, in its boom 
period. Nevertheless, there have 
been already many exceedingly omi- 
nous signs that even the full-fashioned 
manufacturers have overreached 
themselves in their efforts to meet 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


what is unquestionably a greatly in- 
creasing demand for fine hosiery of 
the type which can only be made on 
full-fashioned machines. 


Workers Sensitive to Dangers 


A paper manufacturer writing in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a 
couple of months ago made a very 
interesting remark about the attitude 
of his workers towards the menace 
of overdevelopment. He said that 
the laborers in the paper mills seemed 
to sense sooner than the employers 
the dangers to their trade caused by 
the overbuilt condition of the paper 
industry. It seems to me that work- 
ers must be especially sensitive to 
these conditions for our whole lives 
are dependent on the regularity with 
which we receive a fair amount of 
money in the weekly pay envelope. 
The hosiery workers are deeply con- 
cerned about this condition, and have 
been earnestly trying to study the 
textile situation so as to find out if 
possible how to prevent the evils 
which have befallen cotton, silk and 
woolen workers from affecting us, 
and of course, also so that we can be 
in a position to help these unfortu- 
nate fellow workers with whom we 
are so closely allied in our interna- 
tional union. 

Many conflicting and baffling facts 
present themselves as one attempts 
to tackle the question of overdevel- 
opment. Here is one of the first 
things that we encounter when we 
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approach the subject. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the 
Cotton Textile Institute, the latter a 
manufacturers’ organization, have 
established the fact that the consump- 
tion of cotton cloth in the United 
Sates during the past twenty-five 
years has increased from 57 square 
yards per person to 64 square yards 
per person despite the changes in 
styles of clothing. The increasing 
quantities of fabrics used in cover- 
ings, awnings, leather substitutes, 
harness, roadmaking and any number 
of other industries, has more than 
offset the effect of new styles in dress 
and increased competition from jute, 
rayon silk and such other materials 
which are becoming so popular in 
clothing and manufacture today. 


Increased Textile Production 


The general increase in the pro- 
duction of all kinds of textiles in the 
United States according to figures 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census has been about 100 per cent 
in the past twenty-five years. This 
increase in total volume of produc- 
tion, however, is much less than the 
average increase in other industries 
which increased in physical volume 
about 178 per cent since 1899. 

I have not been able to find any 
figures showing the level of all tex- 
tile consumption the world over. 
There is, however, one very good in- 
dication of world textile consump- 
tion in a series of surveys made by 
the Economic and Financial Section 
of the League of Nations, which were 
presented to the Economic Confer- 
ences held at Geneva last year. It 
was shown by these statistics that in 
spite of a serious underconsumption 
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by such huge sections of the world 
population as Russia and India, that 
the wor!d demand for cotton contin- 
ues to increase at about the same rate 
as the population. The spinning ca- 
pacity of the world has increased 
some 14 per cent between 1913 and 
1925, it is estimated, by these inter- 
national experts. The rather recent 
competition of silk and rayon has 
only hurt cotton goods consumption 
in some departments of manufacture. 
The fine cotton goods have been hit 
by silk and substitutes for silk but 
the consumption of certain types of 
cotton fabric seems to be stabilized 
fairly well the world over. 

Investigations by the United 
States Department of Labor and the 
Bureau of Economic Research show 
that the average American family 
spends about 25 per cent of its in- 
come regularly on clothing and house 
furnishings which are textile products 
or include textiles. Everything points 
to the fact that 25 per cent of the 
consumers’ dollar will continually be 
about the proportion to be spent on 
textiles and textile products. There 
the textile industries have a fairly 
reliable index of the sum which will 
be expended on textiles from year to 
year—depending on the total earning 
power of the public—and can esti- 
mate accordingly if they want to take 
the trouble. 


Women Still Do Sewing in Home 


We hear stories that women are 
not making their own clothes any 
more and that modern progress has 
reduced the sewing done in the home. 
But on the other hand we find that 
in 1925, 125,000,000 dress patterns 
were sold by the pattern companies 
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and it is estimated that some 500,- 
000,000 yards of piece goods were 
sold throughout the country over the 
counters of retail stores. 

The fact is, and in spite of every- 
thing heard to the contrary, that sta- 
tistics show plainly enough that the 
average person is consuming as much 
fabric of all kinds as he ever did, al- 
though doing it in different ways; and 
that the public as a whole is spending 
the same share of its income on tex- 
tiles as it did in the past. The types 
of textiles being used have changed. 
Cotton clothing has diminished in 
popularity tremendously. Heavy un- 
derwear has gone out for both men 
and women. Women wear fur coats 
instead of woolen winter coats wher- 
ever they can. The light winter 
clothing affected by women almost 
makes this necessary. Silk gains 
where cotton loses; rayon gains 
where silk loses, but if women wear 
fewer clothes they have many more 
new ones. 

New industries have grown up and 
people have greater wants today 
than they did years ago. But there 
is nothing to prove statistically that 
because people are buying more ra- 
dios, automobiles and player-pianos 
than they did twenty-five years ago 
that they are buying a smaller quan- 
tity of textiles per person. The tex- 
tile industries cannot claim that they 
are not getting their share of the 
business which the consumer has to 
offer. As far as I can see the only 
thing that the textile manufacturers 
at large can complain of is that the 
many style changes in clothing and 
furnishings have forced them to make 
a number of changes in their business 
and to adapt their processes of man- 
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ufacture to new wants and different 


kinds of cloth. 


Manufacturers Must Adjust 


Therefore, assuming that this is 
true and assuming that the consum- 
ing power of the public at large re- 
mains more or less at its present 
level, the only thing that textile mills 
must do is to adjust themselves to 
new conditions. It is stated con- 
stantly by mill men and trade jour- 
nals in the textile field that the pres- 
ent productive capacity of the textile 
mills of the country on a one-shift 
basis is greater than the present mar- 
ket demand for textile products. It 
is obvious, therefore, that there is an 
excess of machinery and mills in the 
country for the time being. Figures 
compiled by the Department of 
Labor tell us that only Southern cot- 
ton mills have been working full 
time or more than full time steadily 
for several years past. 

The New England cotton mills 
have worked 81 per cent of capacity 
in 1924; 82 per cent of capacity in 
1925; 77 per cent of capacity in 1926, 
and incomplete figures for 1927 show 
that the mills in this section worked 
80 per cent of capacity. 

The cotton mills in New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania ran at 
72 per cent capacity in 1924; 66 per 
cent capacity in 1925; 65 per cent 
capacity in 1926, and probably 67 
per cent capacity in 1927. 

On the other hand, the cotton 
mills in Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma and Texas ran 91 per cent 
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capacity in 1924; 94 per cent in 1925; 
96 per cent in 1926, and 102 per 
cent in 1927. 

The silk goods industry in the 
whole United States, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor ran at about 97 
per cent capacity during the past two 
years. The woolen and worsted 
plants seem to have been much the 
worse off and have operated at under 
80 per cent of normal capacity for 
the past couple of years. 


What This Means to Workers 


The mere recital of these figures 
does not give any picture of the wide- 
spread suffering, depression and dis- 
couragement which part-time employ- 
ment brings to many thousands of 
persons throughout the textile centers 
of this country. When the average 
wages in the industry are known, 
however, it will be seen that every 
hour of slack time that textile work- 
ers must put up with actually reduces 
the necessaries of life for themselves 
and their families. 

In 1926, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the average 
weekly earnings of all males in the 
cotton manufacturing establishments 
of the country was $17.48 per week. 
The average wage for women work- 
ers was $15.89 per week. 

Since that time there have been a 
series of 10 per cent wage reductions 
in cotton mills throughout the 
North. The 1926 average earnings 
of $17 for men and $15 for women 
must now be substantially lower. 

Between 1910 and 1920 wages in 
the cotton goods industries increased 
steadily—tthough not out of propor- 
tion to the cost of living. But since 
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1920 there has been a steady decline 
and evidently the end is not yet. 
More or less the same thing took 
place in the woolen and worsted in- 
dustries as took place in the cotton. 
Real wages in wool and worsted rose 
steadily from 1910 to 1916. Then 
for four years there was a sharp in- 
crease. But after 1920 there was a 
downward turn. In 1926 weekly 
wages in the woolen and worsted 
industries for all workers was $24.21 
per week. Men’s wage rates were 
$26.87 and women’s $20.61, which 
gives us the average for all workers 
of $24.21. Of course while this fig- 
ure is considerably above that for the 
cotton workers it is still half of what 
is required to come up to the mini- 
mum health-and-decency standard set 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. 


Work Week in Cotton 53 Hours 


Now in regard to hours. This is 
important because we hear so much 
about overproduction in both these 
lines of manufacture. Work-week 
hours in cotton from 1924 to 1926 
for all employees in the industry av- 
eraged over 53 per week. In worsted 
and woolen the average full-time 
work week was a fraction over 49 
hours. The tendency in textiles is 
for work-week hours to increase. 

Bureau of the Census figures show 
that between 1904 and 1925 the total 
value of all textile products manu- 
factured kept pace with the general 
increase of the total value of all 
manufactured products in those years. 
The increase in the price of the raw 
materials from which textiles are 
made did not quite keep pace with 
the general increase in the values of 
raw materials used in industry gen- 
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erally. It is claimed that the rise in 
the price of raw materials took much 
of the profit out of textiles but there 
does not seem to be any very con- 
vincing grounds for such statements 
in the figures published by the census 
experts. 

It is quite clearly shown, however, 
that in those years between 1904 and 
1925 that wages in the textile indus- 
tries did not keep pace with the wages 
paid in other industries. And we can 
assume that since 1925 this unfavor- 
able position has been made consider- 
ably worse for the textile employees 
in general. 

I might just mention here, to give 
you an idea of the development of 
the industry, that the increase in 
dollar values of various types of tex- 
tiles from 1904 to 1925, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, was as 
follows: 


Cotton, 414 per cent. 
Silk, 656 per cent. 
Wool, 303 per cent. 
Knit goods, 743 per cent. 


There are no comparable figures 
for rayon but we know that this fab- 
ric made a phenomenal increase. 

Government figures also show that 
the productivity of textile labor has 
increased 16 per cent in the past 
twenty-five years and continues to in- 
crease in the face of wage decreases. 


Full-Fashioned Situation 


Now, before I go into an analysis 
of these various facts I have pieced 
together regarding textiles in general, 
I will switch over into the full-fash- 
ioned situation. 

Here we have an industry which 
has doubled and trebled its productive 
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capacity since 1924. There are no 
official figures regarding the number 
of full-fashioned machines in opera- 
tion, but our research department has 
made a survey based on information 
from union sources which has pro- 
vided us with accurate figures not 
only of the number of machines in 
operation, but of the type and con- 
dition of these machines in most 
places. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce issues monthly and annual 
estimates of the production of all 
types of hosiery made in the United 
States. Figures are available show- 
ing imports and exports of hosiery. 
Until recently, we could only guess at 
the exports of full-fashioned in the 
total of kinds sold abroad, but now 
figures for this type of goods are seg- 
regated in the official reports. 

Using the figures from the De- 
partment of Commerce for our basis, 
we estimate that in the United States 
there were roughly 1,074,936,600 
pairs of all kinds of hosiery made in 
1927. Deducting the amount ex- 
ported, we arrive at the figure of 
1,000,936,600 pairs of hosiery of all 
kinds consumed in the United States, 
which gives us a per capita consump- 
tion of over eight pairs per person 
per year. When we realize that 
everyone from the youngest infant 
to the oldest person wears some kind 
of hosiery, eight pairs per person 
seems to be a very low rate of con- 
sumption indeed. When we come to 
full-fashioned we find that probably 
294,527,420 pairs were manufac- 
tured in 1927. Estimating that some 
ten million pairs were sold abroad 
—and it is unlikely that the figure 
is as great as this—we have esti- 
mated annual consumption of ladies 
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full-fashioned hosiery in the United 
States 285,527,420 pairs. The pro- 
duction of men’s full-fashioned half 
hose is still so small an item as not 
to affect the entire situation. If our 
figures of about 285 and a half mil- 
lion pairs are correct, and if we as- 
sume that all females over fifteen 
years of age can wear full-fashioned 
hosiery, it means that the average 
woman in this country is wearing be- 
tween six and seven pairs per year. 
These figures may not be quite accu- 
rate. They are only estimates; never- 
theless, it is quite clear that the total 
consumption of hosiery—and espe- 
cially full-fashioned hosiery—is low 
in this country. We all know that 
seven pairs of full-fashioned hosiery 
per year is not sufficient for the or- 
dinary working woman whose ward- 
robe is exceedingly modest. We 
know that the average moderately 
well-dressed women wear many more 
than seven or eight pairs of stockings 
a year. We know that many thou- 
sands of women buy dozens of pairs 
of stockings a year—especially those 
of the sheerer types. Therefore, it 
is quite obvious that, literally, several 
millions of women in this country 
are still to be converted to the use 
of full-fashioned hosiery, even dis- 
missing a great proportion of our fe- 
male population as being too poor to 
wear this type of stocking. 


Possibilities for Expansion Great 


Now what does all this mean from 
a practical standpoint. It shows that 
the possibilities of expansion for the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry are 
still very great indeed. This type of 
hosiery has now become a staple ar- 
ticle of clothing. The yearly decline 
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of the seamless stocking for women’s 
“dress-up” wear proves this conclu- 
sively. Circular knit stockings still 
have a market, but we feel that just 
as soon as the women as a class can 
change from seamless to full-fash- 
ioned entirely, that they will do so. 
Seamless hosiery will probably be, in 
time, confined almost entirely to the 
children’s garments and to men’s 
wear. The desire for the full-fash- 
ioned product is now almost uni- 
versal. Women the world over are 
adopting styles of clothing which 
make well-fitting hosiery more or less 
imperative. The only thing that pre- 
vents an even more rapid expansion 
of our industry is the limited finan- 
cial ability of the public to consume 
the goods we produce. Women have 
been reducing the proportion of the 
amounts they spend on other articles 
of dress and spend more on stockings. 
A recent study of the actual clothing 
budgets of a group of working girls 
by the Reading Y. W. C. A., re- 
vealed the fact that hosiery was one 
of the largest single items and often 
constituted as much as 25 per cent 
of the total sum spent. 


Overproduction Still Possible 


Nevertheless, this does not alter 
the fact that a glut can take place 
on the market through an actual 
underconsumption. We may be theo- 
retically underdeveloped ; but actually 
producing a little more than the mar- 
ket can consume, owing to an insufhi- 
cient spending power on the part of 
the masses. We do know that in 
the past ten years, the full-fashioned 
business has experienced several slack 
periods, despite the growing market 
for our products. Right now, our 
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mills are busy, on the whole, despite 
slack times in other trades. The 
union is very vitally interested in see- 
ing to it that this slackness which has 
affected other lines does not also in- 
vade the full-fashioned trade. It is 
my firm conviction that wise manage- 
ment, foresight and intelligence, cou- 
pled with regulation through organi- 
zation, can prevent an overproduc- 
tion in any line of industry. 

Most full-fashioned mills produce 
only against orders. And, with 
hand-to-mouth buying prevalent, 
those mills which manufacture with- 
out having orders ahead can always 
keep themselves within a few days’ 
production of the needs of the mar- 
ket. Sudden style changes and fads 
affect the situation, of course, causing 
very much increased business at cer- 
tain times which would be lost if it 
cannot be met quickly. But it is a 
criminal policy, I believe, for industry 
to install much excess equipment just 
to take care of these temporary fluc- 
tuations. A standing force of un- 
employed workers must always be on 
hand if excess equipment exists. And 
surely there should be no need to 
point out the evils of this condition 
both for employer and employee. 
We, as a union, have never refused 
to work overtime and even double 
shifts for certain very brief periods, 
under proper regulations, if we feel 
that this will check an unsound or too 
sudden expansion. What is needed 
is careful and continuous study of the 
situation by all parties engaged in the 
industry. The manufacturers should 
be in a position to be able to gauge, 
just as the insurance actuary can 
gauge the probable deaths, accidents, 
sicknesses in a given period, the prob- 
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able volume of demand for a certain 
period ahead and should figure ac- 
cordingly. But what we actually do 
find is that some of our best manu- 
facturers, the very men who really 
made our business, who spent the 
money to do the pioneer work of 
popularizing the full-fashioned arti- 
cle, fail to keep abreast of changes in 
their trade. The major development 
in full-fashioned hosiery styles is to- 
wards the sheerer and more delicate 
type of garment. There seems to be 
an almost insatiable demand for a 
finer and finer fabric in hosiery. To 
successfully manufacture this _ so- 
called “chiffon” style requires a 
newer type of knitting machinery. 
We find that in practically all the 
mills where the 42-gauge machine 
predominates that business is boom- 
ing. But where the old-style machine 
is the standard equipment the manu- 
facturer is not doing so well. I know 
employers who say that too many 
stockings are being made because they 
can’t find customers for the product 
of obsolete machines. This is even 
more often the case in the general 
textile field. We have manufactur- 
ers in Philadelphia who have been 
paid for certain machines perhaps 
twice over. But they will not scrap 
this equipment. They will not write 
this useless material off their books. 
We have had trouble in certain mills 
in the recent past just because of this 
fact. Certain manufacturers demand 
that workers should reduce their 
standards because the machines they 
are working with cannot be operated 
as profitably as new machines. An 
employer who cannot make the same 
money with decrepit machines that 
his neighbor makes with a modern 
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installation, too often blames the 
workers for his troubles. When the 
workers refuse to accept the responsi- 
bility for the condition, we are 
charged with being enemies of the 
industry. 


Cheap Goods Won’t Make Profit 


A maufacturer plainly tells a trade 
journal this week that his old equip- 
ment is paid for, and as a result he 
will sell full-fashioned stockings for 
a dollar a pair which the average 
employer is unable to do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this dollar full-fashioned 
hosiery is a less desirable article and 
I agree with the manufacturers who 
stated last week that the industry 
would be better off altogether with- 
out this cheaper product if it is not 
up to standard. Full-fashioned ho- 
siery is popular because it is a quality 
article. Price is not always the first 
consideration in buying hosiery. 
Women must have style even if they 
have to limit their purchases to 
achieve that end. If we have much 
obsolete machinery in the industry 
much hosiery will be produced that 
is not up to the highest standards and 
the strictest demands of fashion. 


Manufacturers Who Won't Face 
Facts 


It is difficult to dispose of these 
goods and the next thing that hap- 
pens is that price-cutting sets in and 
we hear about “cut-throat competi- 
tion.” It is remarkable that compe- 
tition is not worse than it is, because 
some employers will not face facts 
until they find themselves put out of 
business. I do not like to believe in 
the “tooth and claw” theory of busi- 
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ness; but how can we change this 
system when certain employers are so 
egotistical that they refuse to realize 
that the public wants to buy what it 
likes and not what the manufacturer 
can more easily manufacture? 

A few of our old-time manufactur- 
ers, men for whom I have the highest 
regard and often a personal affection, 
men who are 100 per cent fair to 
labor, complain of the competition 
from certain of the newer and smaller 
mills. I would like to see many of 
these older firms control the business, 
because I am convinced that large- 
scale production is more economical 
and efficient and also because many 
of these older manufacturers do have 
a better technical understanding of 
how to make good stockings than 
some of the recently established com- 
panies. The newer men, in many 
cases, have only been able to get a 
foothold in the trade because the 
older concerns did not put the finer- 
gauge machines in quickly enough nor 
did they throw their production to 
newer styles with sufficient energy. I 
am convinced that there is business 
enough to go around for all of the 
full-fashioned .manufacturers, pro- 
vided we apply proper regulation. 
But some manufacturers must either 
scrap many of their old machines or 
else they must find some product 
which can be manufactured on such 
equipment that will not interfere 
with the sale of the more fashionable 
numbers now in demand, which are, 
after all, the goods which pay real 
profits and better wages. 


Two-Machine System 


Another phase of the problem of 
overdevelopment in the full-fash- 
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ioned industry which we are now 
faced with is that of the so-called 
two-machine system. This is a 
method of operation where one 
skilled mechanic operates two knit- 
ting machines with the assistance of 
one or more helpers. There are 
many vital and practical objections 
to the two-machine system; the prin- 
cipal objection is that this system 
must automatically create more knit- 
ters than there are machines for them 
to run, and we feel that this is one 
of the most vicious types of our 
overdevelopment in modern industry. 
We are fighting against this abuse 
with all our energy and moral force. 

Many employers agree with us 
that the two-machine system, if al- 
lowed to develop unchecked, if not 
vigorously opposed wherever possi- 
ble, would in time bring the same 
evils in its train as now exists in some 
textile centers. But the union is al- 
lowed to carry on this campaign en- 
tirely unaided. We feel that we must 
awaken the moral sense of the entire 
industry; we must seek to have both 
employers and employees and the 
public at large educated to the dan- 
gers in the situation. To this end 
we as a union have been busily pro- 
moting conferences of employers 
wherever possible in the hope of hav- 
ing management as well as workers 
assume a larger share for exerting 
a regulating influence on the industry 
in which both are engaged. So far, 
we have not been able to induce the 
worst offenders to quit the “double- 
job” system, but we are prepared to 
continue and extend our campaign of 
education and organization against 
this species of deliberate overdevel- 
opment and may in time develop 
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enough understanding and sense of 
responsibility in our industry to 
largely halt double or multiple oper- 
ation of full-fashioned machines. 


Union Aims Quality Production 


There is much more that could be 
said on the question of overdevelop- 
ment in the full-fashioned industry 
but just let me add this necessary 
postscript to my remarks about the 
necessity for installing new types of 
machinery. You must understand 
that the more recent models of knit- 
ting machines not only make hosiery 
of a type which is more salable now 
but also make more stockings in the 
same period of time, because these 
machines knit from twenty to twenty- 
eight stockings at a time whereas the 
older ones knitted only eighteen as 
a rule. The newer machines are 
geared higher also and make more 
revolutions per minute than did the 
older type. Further I wish to stress 
the fact that in our recent wage scale 
revision we made a definite provision, 
that seemed to both employer and 
employee fair, to give the manufac- 
turer a substantial inducement to buy 
new machinery. 

The union asks for a share of the 
increased productivity of the modern 
machine but we have deliberately 
given the employer the benefit of the 
bargain, simply so that it could never 
be said that labor was a drag on the 
wheel of industrial progress. Still 
further, let me point out that in our 
price scale, recently revised, we ad- 
justed our rates so that manufactur- 
ers would be encouraged to make 
quality goods as far as possible; we 
did this by figuring wage rates on the 
so-called “course count” basis, which 
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means in non-technical terms that the 
labor cost on a better knit stocking 
will be no more than on an inferior 
article—within certain limits. In 
effect we have said to the employer: 
“We figure that it takes so many 
revolutions of a machine to produce 
a high-grade article; we will charge 
you so much for knitting a stocking 
with a maximum number of courses 
in it; if the employer will put the silk 
into his goods we will put in the labor 
to make that article a good one.” 
If he wants to make poorer quality 
goods we cannot stop him, but if he 
sees the wisdom of producing the best 
sort of stocking he can for a given 
price, we will help him to do it for 
the good of the trade and in the 
hope that eventually we will benefit 
by having better business conditions 
in the full-fashioned game. But to 
come back to my main theme. 

The union insists that after all, 
overdevelopment is a matter of un- 
derstanding and wise regulation. We 
are convinced that if there had been 
a proper understanding of labor- 
unionism in the textile industry we 
would never have had the spectacle 
of Southern mills running night and 
day even with prices falling and buy- 
ing dropping off, and in defiance of 
every appeal made to them by their 
fellow-manufacturers and their own 
organizations. 


Unionism Would Save Textiles 


In the South the mills are run at 
over 100 per cent capacity, our fig- 
ures have shown us. In Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and New York the cotton 
mills are running at 70 per cent and 
in New England at 80 per cent of 
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capacity. If textile workers were or- 
ganized and a standard work-week 
existed in the industry, this condition 
would, of course, not exist. If the 
cotton mill owners had any vision 
they would realize that a strong 
labor-union movement in textiles 
would be their business salvation. If 
competition between them were 
placed on an equal basis as far as 
hours and wages were concerned, is 
it not reasonable to assume that the 
danger of under-cutting in the mar- 
ket price of their commodities would 
be thereby enormously diminished? 
Economists agree that as long as 
there was trade-union control of the 
labor situation in the soft coal fields, 
price cutting was not a_ serious 
menace. The industry could have 
maintained its stability in spite of the 
opening up of new fields, in spite of 
the increasing machinization of coal 
mines, in spite of the increasing use 
of coal substitutes, if a certain group 
of unprincipled financiers had not 
rushed in to destroy the mine work- 
ers’ organization, rather than taking 
steps to readjust their businesses 
to new conditions, as was suggested 
by government commissions. The 
result is chaos in coal. It is admitted 
that the big companies who precipi- 
tated the anti-union war will not for 
years recover the money they have 
lost in this ghastly affair in the bi- 
tuminous fields. We are adversely 
affected by this wretched coal situa- 
tion in every trade and business. 
Some few companies may “clean 
up” for the time being through this 
civil war—we always enrich some 
scoundrels in every war—but the Na- 
tion as a whole will be forced to step 
in and somehow regulate the coal 
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industry and every one of us will 
somehow be taxed to pay for the mis- 
takes of these bituminous barons. 


Federal Control Inevitable 


Don’t you think that southern tex- 
tile manufacturers especially would 
see the light, when the director of 
the Cotton Textile Institute has to 
admit, as he did, testifying before 
a Congressional committee the other 
day, that he cannot get Southern mill 
owners to quit the night shifts and 
their terribly long hours of work— 
but rather insist upon piling up more 
goods than can be used in the near 
future and thereby bringing down 
prices for the industry as a whole. 
The only thing that can happen if 
this condition is not changed will be 
government regulation of textiles as 
well as government regulation of 
coal, now seen to be absolutely in- 
escapable. 

I believe in self-regulation rather 
than in state regulation wherever 
possible. I will continue to work for 
self-regulation in industry, but there 
is no denying the fact that this ap- 
pears to be impossible in textiles. 

I was reading an article by a lead- 
ing silk manufacturer the other day. 
He pointed out that in 1925 the silk 
business was booming and many of 
the mills started to work both night 
and day. Everybody was out to 
make as much profit as possible and 
before long the market was over- 
stocked and the bottom dropped out 
of the market. The result was that 
all the overtime that was worked ac- 
tually helped no one to any extent. 
Of ¢ourse a complete shutdown fol- 
lowed. Then when stocks ran low 
again and prices went up once more, 
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the mills started up exactly as they 
did a year before—on the night-and- 
day basis. To my mind a policy of 
this kind is nothing less than crim- 
inal. Under such conditions we never 
can stabilize any industry so that 
workers employed in it can get decent 
wages and so the manufacturers can 
be assured of fair profits due to ob- 
taining uninterrupted operation— 
which every textile accountant will 
tell you is the secret of making profits 
in textiles. 


Summary of Findings 


Now to summarize my findings. 
As far as the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry is concerned the fact that 
silk is so expensive and hand-to- 
mouth buying a general rule, there 
is little likelihood of any important 
surplus of hosiery piling up. The 
demand for the product can be ex- 
pected to increase indefinitely. The 
one danger we must guard against 
is the too rapid installation of new 
equipment and tardiness in abandon- 
ing old machinery and methods. 

The union has proven itself will- 
ing to cooperate in any reasonable 
policy to assist in well considered 
trade regulation and hopes for 
greater success in extending our co- 
operative efforts to this end. In tex- 
tiles we find the situation from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint not so black 
as painted. An industry operating 
at about 80 per cent capacity in the 
North and over 100 per cent in the 
South cannot honestly complain that 
the public is mistreating it. It is ob- 
vious that the textile industry, how- 
ever, is not doing its duty to the pub- 
lic by having so many workers em- 
ployed at near starvation wages, 














OVERDEVELOPMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


thereby helping to diminish the mar- 
ket for their own products as well as 
‘the products of all other industries. 
Textile experts tell us that there is no 
saturation point for textile consump- 
tion, but that many mills face elimi- 
nation. Certainly, obsolete plants 
must be eliminated. They are only 
proving a menace to all textile mills 
and prevent the wise and foresighted 
employers from making necessary 
improvements, and accomplishing 
needed reforms. 


Catastrophe or Regulation 


The long hours and night shifts in 
the South are the greatest evils of 
industry and we urge that a nation- 
wide campaign be conducted to rouse 
the public conscience in this issue. 
We must take this matter before Con- 
gress if need be. An engineering 
genius like Herbert Hoover should 
be appealed to, to lend his aid to 
remedy the situation. Here is a mat- 
ter that calls for constructive states- 
manship. If no statesman will come 
forth to tackle the problem before it 
has become more serious, while regu- 
lation is still possible without serious 
hardship to anyone, then we are 
bound to meet with an economic ca- 
tastrophe in time in textiles equal at 
least to the one which has taken place 
in soft coal. 

I urge the establishment of an ex- 
pert commission of inquiry into this 
situation under the auspices of the 
United States Government and the 
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textile industry and that a suitable 
legislative program be adopted by 
this body along the lines adopted for 
the consolidation and regulation of 
the rail industry. It would be better 
if we could avoid Federal control of 
textiles. But it seems imperative to 
have some laws regulating the hours 
of operation. These regulations 
could be made flexible, if necessary, 
so that if serious hardship or business 
emergencies should arise, that tempo- 
rary periods of double shift could 
be worked. 


Organization Work in South 


Meanwhile, I urge every labor 
union in America to invest wherever 
possible in organization work in the 
South. The hosiery workers have 
kept a member of its organization 
staff in the South for the past several 
years doing general educational work. 
Organizer Alfred Hoffmann, sta- 
tioned in Durham, N. C., has suc- 
ceeded in starting important organi- 
zation efforts among the Southern 
workers themselves, and has led one 
of the most remarkable spontaneous 
textile strikes seen in the South in 
years. 

The South will never be success- 
ful as a low wage center. A few mill 
owners may make money but the 
South as a whole will suffer just as it 
did from slave owning, unless it sta- 
bilizes its industries on a higher level. 
The labor movement must assist the 
South to understand this great eco- 
nomic truth. 








Economics AND HuMAN Benavior, by 
P. Sargant Florence. W. W. Norton 
and Company, New York. 1927. 95 
pp. Price, $1.00. Reviewed by Rich- 
ard Homer Fitch, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


_ science of economics has for a long 
time been allowed full sway in its field 
and its conclusions have been generally ac- 
cepted as those of men who have spent suffi- 
cient time upon a restricted field to be 
classed as authorities whose word and re- 
sults should be respected. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been a changing attitude 
which has been induced by the rise and 
popularity of the science of psychology. 
There have been several psychologists, of 
whom McDougal is a notable example, 
who have questioned the entire premise 
upon which the economists have based their 
conclusions and stated that economics is 
properly a part of the field of psychology. 
An economist, P. Sargant Florence, in 
recognition of the situation, has attempted 
to solve its difficulties in a very well writ- 
ten book entitled “Economics and Human 
Behavior.” 

The first chapter, Economic Orthodoxy, 
is devoted to a plain statement of what the 
true structure of orthodox economics con- 
sists. ‘The subject of economics is agreed 
by the author to be the conditions of ex- 
change. He finds that certain commodi- 
ties have their “supply price,” or the price 
at which they can be produced, and also 
their “demand price,” or the price which 
the consumer is willing to pay for them. 
The article whose supply price is greater 
than its demand price will not, or, as the 
economist says, can not, be produced. The 
demand price is determined on the basis 
of its utility to the consumer. In a ra- 
tional way the buyer is supposed to equate 
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the utility of the article with the price in- 
volved and thus determine if a purchase is 
to be made. This is the foundation upon 
which the economist has built his famous, 
or perhaps infamous, law of “supply and 
demand.” The demand, of course, being 
always the result of the recognized utility 
of the article against its market price. 
This, in short, is the economic orthodoxy 
which is subject to the attacks of the psy- 
chologists. 

The second chapter is devoted to an 
elaboration of the economic process as 
viewed psychologically. It has been noted 
that the economists have regarded man as 
a rational animal. The fundamental as- 
sumption of their science has been that he 
equates market price against costs of pro- 
duction and utility against market price, 
thus determining the economic fate of any 
article. The psychologists, however, state 
that man is rarely rational, in fact it is a 
matter of serious doubt if he is ever ra- 
tional. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that men will purchase articles whose 
value can not be measured in terms of 
utility to him, the article being secured as 
a result of the suggestion of the salesman 
or the appeal of the advertising propa- 
ganda. If we are to understand economi- 
cally the forces underlying the terms of 
exchange, we must reconstruct our under- 
standing of man. We can not longer re- 
gard him as possessing the logical attri- 
butes with which the economist has en- 
dowed him. The psychologists say that he 
is a creature of instinct. Or, to avoid the 
confusion that the popular meaning of the 
term instinct conveys, he is an organization 
possessed of a nervous system of such a sort 
and a body so constructed that he responds 
to certain stimuli in certain definite ways, 
these responses being frequently illogical 
from the standpoint of the organisms as 
a whole. 























THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF CITY GOVERNMENT 


The economists have generally failed to 
justify their orthodox position. Either 
they simply deny the validity of the con- 
tradictory psychology and present a new 
and “better” psychology of their own, or 
they assume that the evidence presented 
applies merely to a phase of their structure 
and does not underlie it. 

Mr. Florence, however, presents boldly 
his “declaration of independence,” in which 
he states that the difficulty has consisted 
primarily in an incomplete definition of the 
terms involved. Utility, for example, does 
not necessarily imply a weighed calcula- 
tion of the usefulness of the article, but is 
a term that must be taken to include all of 
man’s wants, be they rational or the prod- 
uct of a passing fancy and appeal. Utility, 
he says, shall refer to the quality of being 
wanted, or, more precisely, to the degree 
to which an article is wanted, its wanted- 
ness. “Costs of production shall stand for 
various physiological and _ psychological 
aversions against producing, or balances of 
aversions over wants towards producing.” 

The proper application of the statistical 
method will likewise assist in clearing 
away the difficulties. Various individual 
variations tend to equalize themselves when 
subjected to statistical procedure, making 
it possible for the economist to draw con- 
clusions that depend upon group activity 
for their validity, and are consequently un- 
affected by chance exceptions. 


THe Mopern DevELOPMENT oF City 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM AND THE UnitTep States, by 
Ernest S. Griffith. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. New York, 
1927. Two volumes. 745 pp. Price, 
$14.00. Reviewed by Walter J. Shep- 


ard. 


EW chapters in. the long history of the 

science and art of government are of 
more significance to the ordinary citizen 
than that which surveys the recent prog- 
ress of American and British municipalities. 
There may be more dramatic quality in 
the story of the changes in national sys- 
tems of governments—monarchy superseded 
by constitutional democracy; dictatorships 
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gaining control where parliaments have 
previously held the reins of authority; in- 
dependent national states formed from the 
ruins of ancient empires. We have wit- 
nessed in the last decade all of these amaz- 
ing transformations, and their commanding 
interest has largely excluded from our 
vision the less spectacular facts connected 
with the government of our cities and local 
communities. But it is the city, rather 
than the state or nation, that touches us 
most frequently and most intimately. It 
is to the city that we must look in first in- 
stance and in chief part for the conditions 
of “the good life.” It is in the history of 
the development of municipal institutions 
that we can perceive most clearly the com- 
plex of social and economic influences 
which ever play upon the processes of poli- 
tics. 

For the first time we have in the book 
we are reviewing a comprehensive com- 
parison of the systems of municipal govern- 
ment in Great Britain and the United 
States. The first volume is historical, trac- 
ing the evolution of municipal institutions 
in the two countries from the eighteenth 
century to the present time. The second 
volume is devoted to an analysis of the 
legal basis, the functions, the framework, 
the finance, of British and American cities, 
their relations to central government (the 
states in America, the national government 
in Great Britain) and to the part played 
in each system by public opinion. There 
are, of course, conclusions as to the merits 
and defects of each type. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact that 
emerges from a reading of these two sub- 
stantial volumes is that American city gov- 
ernment is far from uniform; there are a 
number of distinct forms; one can not prop- 
erly speak of an American type. British 
municipal government, on the other hand, 
is essentially of one pattern. Not only do 
we find in the United States such widely 
varying systems as the mayor-council, the 
commission, and the city-manager forms, 
but under the increasingly prevalent home- 
rule provisions of state constitutions cities 
are experimenting in all sorts of devices 
and arrangements in the details of adminis- 
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tration. Truly American cities are labora- 
tories of government and politics, where 
bold inventiveness and the free play of 
imagination have ample scope. In con- 
trast, British cities are regimented to a 
standard type, with only such variations as 
result from private bill legislation which 
particular municipalities have been able to 
secure by great effort and at great expense. 

Connected with this inflexible uniformity 
of British cities is the far greater degree 
of supervision to which they are subjected 
by the central government Their police, 
public health, poor relief, housing, educa- 
tional and recreational services are guided 
and controlled in detail by the national 
government at Westminster. This is sup- 
posed to make for efficiency, and perhaps 
it does; but it destroys local initiative and 
interest. The contrast in this respect be- 
tween British and American cities is ap- 
parently the old contrast between good 
government and self-government. Corrup- 
tion is almost completely absent in British 
cities; one hears nothing of dishonesty at 
elections ; bosses and rings are non-existent; 
the technical services are conducted in an 
exemplary manner. But there is a lack of 
civic spirit; an inclination to shift as much 
as possible of the burden of local services 
to the broad shoulders of the national 
government. 

This marked lack of self-reliance in Brit- 
ish municipalities our author attributes in 
part to a faulty system of taxation, by 
which not the capital value of real estate 
but its annual income is the basis of the tax. 
This throws the burden of the tax largely 
upon improvements, and discourages them. 
Land upon which no buildings have been 
erected is exempt from taxation. The 
landlords constitute a privileged class. 
Rates, or local taxes, have become so bur- 
densome under this inequitable system that 
the national government has assumed a 
larger and larger share in the cost of ad- 
ministration through what is known as 
“grants in aid,” subventions in support of 
the police, of education, of public health, 
etc. But such assistance from the central 
government is accompanied by a high de- 
gree of central control. The author pro- 
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fesses that, “At the outset I was a believer 
in centralization, but, as the evidence began 
to unfold, my opinion reluctantly but none 
the less surely changed to a profound sus- 
picion. This and the belief in the efficacy 
of a tax on the capital value of land as 
part of a sound system of taxation are the 
main conclusions.” 

In Lord Boyce’s American Common- 
wealth, written in the middle eighties of 
the last century, he pronounced the judg- 
ment that “the government of cities is the 
one conspicuous failure of the United 
States.” We have made great progress 
since then, and if municipal government 
can scarcely yet be described, as has been 
done by one writer, as “the hope of democ- 
racy,” we may at least agree that it is in 
this field that the most significant progress 
is being made. ‘This progress has been 
possible because, while seeking an ultimate 
good government, we have preserved and 
enlarged the scope of self-government. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION: A STUDY OF 
THE OPPOSITION TO AND REGULATION 
OF IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED 
States, by Roy L. Garis. Macmillan, 
New York, 1927. 371 pp. Price, $4. 
Reviewed by Eugene Staley, University 
of Chicago. 


HIS book traces immigration legisla- 

tion from colonial times down to 1927, 
showing the increasing restriction which 
has gradually developed. “The most 
amazing thing about the immigration prob- 
lem,” says the author, “is the likeness of 
the arguments of one generation to the 
contentions cf another.” Our immigra- 
tion measures of today are the result of 
many years of development: “Virtually 
every argument, every means of restriction, 
and every method of investigation used in 
recent years has been used or recommended 
at various times in our history for over a 
hundred years.” 

The first chapter deals with the attitude 
toward immigrants in colonial times. The 
colonial regulations were directed against 
attempts of European communities to dis- 
pose of their criminals and paupers by ship- 
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ping them to the New World, or they were 
designed to prevent the entrance of re- 
ligious sects who were not regarded with 
favor. 

Next tomes a chronicle of opposition to 
immigration from 1775 to 1882, setting 
forth the views of early statesmen on the 
subject, treating of the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, the riots against Irish Catholics and 
Germans in the 1830’s and ’40’s, the po- 
litical expression of anti-foreign feeling in 
“Native Americanism,” and the rising op- 
position to immigration on the ground of 
competition with American labor. 

Chapter III digresses in order to trace 
the Supreme Court decisions which finally 
placed the whole power over immigration 
in the hands of Congress and refused to 
allow individual states to impose regula- 
tions or taxes. Then the rest of the book 
is made up of a series of readable sum- 
maries of the main provisions of the vari- 
ous acts of Congress dealing with immigra- 
tion which have been passed in our history. 

The first act concerning immigration 
(1819) merely required the reporting of 
the number of passengers arriving on each 
ship, with the name, age, sex, and occupa- 
tion of each, and it made a feeble attempt 
to regulate steerage conditions. In 1882 
the first real control began; a statute in 
that year undertook to bar undesirable 
classes such as criminals, prostitutes, and 
paupers. The first immigration inspection 
service was organized under the Treasury 
Department. The Alien Contract Labor 
Law came in 1885; it made it illegal for 
employers to bring in unskilled foreigners 
under contract to labor. This law was one 
of the chief demands of the Federation of 
Organized Trades (predecessor of the A. 
F. of L.) and marks an early legislative 
success of organized labor. 

Further amendments to the immigration 
laws have been frequent since the ’80’s, 
but the next major change was the adop- 
tion of the literacy test in 1917. In 1918 
and 1920, acts were passed to exclude radi- 
cal aliens, or provide for their deportation. 
Professor Garis is careful to point out that 
the deportation provisions of our immigra- 
tion laws are still in effect, and he argues 
that greater use should be made of them. 
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In 1921 and 1922 the emergency quota 
plan was put into operation in order to 
prevent an after-war tide of immigration 
from Europe. This law limited the num- 
ber of aliens of each nationality who could 
be admitted in any year to 3 per cent of 
the number of foreign-born persons of that 
nationality residing in the United States 
at the time of the census of 1910. In 1924 
a new law decreased the percentage from 
three to two, and provided that the census 
of 1890 should be used as the basis instead 
of the census of 1910. 

The significance of this latter change is 
discussed in Chapter VIII, where the au- 
thor analyzes the shift in the source of our 
immigration (from northwestern to south- 
eastern Europe), which took place about 
1880-90. The “new” immigration is held 
to be more difficult to assimilate than the 
“old” immigration. The author considers 
the results of army intelligence tests and 
the report of Dr. Laughlin of the Eugenics 
Record Office of the Carnegie Institute in 
connection with the relative desirability of 
the two types. He also explains the “na- 
tional origin” plan which is provided for 
in our present law, but which has been 
postponed from time to time by Congress; 
the author favors the present scheme based 
on the 1890 census. 

The chapters on Asiatic immigration are 
well balanced. Professor Garis favors the 
exclusion policy, but does not overlook the 
embarrassing facts of our dealings with 
China in which the United States some- 
times forgot its treaties when they stood 
in the way of its policy. Neither does he 
brush aside the opinion of some thoughtful 
Americans (including the State Depart- 
ment) that the Japanese exclusion incident 
of 1924, in which the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment was set aside in favor of direct legis- 
lative regulation, was an unwise way of 
doing what might have been done without 
causing ill-feeling in Japan. However, he 
feels that recent events have tended to dis- 
pel this ill-feeling, and “Now that exclu- 
sion has been accomplished by legislative 
action rather than by treaty and diplomatic 
negotiations, it would seem wise to keep the 
recent controversy ‘closed’.” 

















ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 


Great care is taken to safeguard employees 
in and around the mines. Safety first rules are 
strictly enforced; ventilation system extensive. 


Tucson. —N. W. Wolfe: 


Work was dull during the winter months, but 
now the situation is better. Public works are 
opening up and there is quite a bit of building 
going on. There is an injunction here against 
the culinary workers. Resolutions have been 
handed in to the State Federation of Labor con- 
demning the misuse of the injunction. Plumbers, 
machinists, carpenters, electricians, painters and 
teamsters have recently increased their member- 
ship. A local union of common laborers and 
hod carriers was organized. Factory conditions 
have improved in the last year or two. 


ARKANSAS 
Paragould—J. P. Hampton: 


Unemployment is more serious among car- 
penters than other tradesmen. 


Pine Bluff—A. W. Lehmann: 

We are planning to hold open meetings once 
a month. Efforts are being made to organize 
a Women’s Label League. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 


There is unemployment in all trades. While 
public works have been undertaken, the situa- 
tion is not relieved as far as the American citi- 
zens are concerned, for the contractors have 
brought in Mexican labor. To raise sentiment 
against the misuse of the injunction we have 
discussion at union meetings and publication of 
articles in our paper, The Labor Leader. Com- 


mon laborers and teamsters have added to 
their membership. The retail clerks and ma- 
chinists have excellent prospects for increasing 
their membership. The moving-picture opera- 
tors negotiated the six-day scale with seven 
days’ pay in their recent agreement, which will 
remain in force for the next three years. 


FLORIDA 
Tampa.—R. B. Lovett: 


There is unemployment in all trades. There 
are rumors that state building will be resumed 
shortly. Central body is doing what it can by 
publicity to defeat the evils of the injunction. 
The Tampa Electric Company and the Atlantic 
Coast Railway requires their employees to sign 
an agreement that they will not belong to a 
labor union. 


ILLINOIS 
La Salle—Jas. P. Turner: 


There is unemployment among all trades, 
especially mining. No public works have been 
undertaken to relieve it. There has been good 
work done against the injunction here. 


INDIANA 


Anderson—Howard Dockter: 


There is unemployment in all trades. Some 
one here is advertising for outside help and 
there are more than 30 per cent walking the 
streets now. The Lowell Laundry Company re- 
quires its employees to pledge themselves to 
drop their union cards before giving up their 
work. The painters negotiated a new scale. 


Boonville——Frank Freeman: 


Unemployment is serious in all trades. No 
public works have been undertaken to relieve it. 
Unions are holding their own in membership. 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 


Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future the Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








Makes Homes 


CEL O TEX Summer Cool 


Winter Warm 
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Ventilation, sanitation and other plant conditions 
are good. 


Elkhart.—Clyde R. Fields: 


There is much unemployment among general 
factory workers. I understand that several 
local firms require applicants to sign a paper 
that they will not belong to a labor union. 
Machinists, boilermakers, metal workers and 
truck drivers have increased their membership. 
The railroad shop crafts are negotiating new 
wage scales. We have good sanitary con- 
ditions in our plants. 


Muncie.—Ed. Kehrer: 


All trades are pretty well employed at pres- 
ent. Building outlook is good. All of our plants 
are well ventilated, have good sanitation, etc. 
Tradesmen are instructed to talk about the in- 
junction on all occasions. 


IOWA 
Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 


There is much unemployment here. Our city 
depends largely on agriculture, which is in the 
worst condition it has been for years. The 


city is starting its seasonal program of public 
improvements, which will relieve unemploy- 


ment to a limited degree. The Iowa Unionist 
gives as much publicity as possible to the sub- 
ject of injunctions. The Rollins Hosiery Com- 
pany requires employees not to belong to labor 
unions; this company also operates a credit 
union at the mills. The A. C. Sanford Com- 
pany of Montgomery, Ala., successful bidders 
for more than a half million dollar Federal 
Court House, have thus far refused to cooperate 
with the various local trade unions, even though 
we were given to understand that the work 
rules, conditions and rates of pay would be in 
accordance with the Des Moines Building 
Trades. Now the company announces it will 
be built under the open-shop plan and with 
cheap labor to be obtained outside of Des 
Moines if they could not obtain it there. 


Fort Dodge.—John B. Casey: 


Unemployment is bad in all trades. 
lic works have been undertaken. 


No pub- 


Newton.—F. Parker: 

There is unemployment in all trades and most 
factories. Factories are well ventilated, have 
good sanitation and in most cases medical 
service, 
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MAINE 
Portland.—J. B. Eaton: 


There is unemployment in the building trades 
and planing mills. The Governor and Council 
have appropriated $250,000 for public works to 
begin at once. Hotel and restaurant employees 
have added to their membership. Painters are 
negotiating a new wage scale. Maine has good 
sanitation laws and they are well enforced. 


W oodland.—F rank D. Johnson: 

Unemployment is not serious here. New wage 
scales have been made with the St. Croix Paper 
Company carrying same conditions as last year. 
The above company has a new medical service 
in force and also a safety contest plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly—Roy W. Canney: 


The city has decided not to undertake any 
public works, because it would increase taxes 
and as it is taxes will be more this year. Elec- 
trical workers have concluded their agreement, 
effective June 30 and to run for two years; 
they secured a wage increase from $1.15 to 
$1.25 an hour. April 13 the Central Labor 
Union of Salem and vicinity closed its ‘educa- 
tional classes, which were very successful; 
twenty lectures were held. Classes will again 
be started next fall. A great deal of praise is 
due to our educational director, Charles L. 
Reed, who arranged for the lectures and led 
the classes in the discussion period. 


Brockton—John A. Brennan: 


More than fifty prospective members attended 
the meeting in the interests of the reorganiza- 
tion of the teamsters’ union. Applications for 
membership were distributed and the general 
tenor of the meeting pointed to early organiza- 
tion. The Brockton Union Label League is 
carrying an advertisement in the local papers 
calling attention that, when doing spring-time 
buying, to remember and ask for the union 
label on articles purchased. While business is 
quiet here, it is not serious in any trade. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 


There is unemployment in all trades. Most 
manufacturing plants are making cuts in wages 
and claim it is necessary to stimulate trade. 
Our representatives have been petitioned by 
labor bodies to pass laws to abolish the injunc- 
tion. Most all of our plants have good sanitary 
conditions. 
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A home town enterprise backed by 
national experience 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System is a home town 
enterprise in operation so that each 
community may have service that 
suits its needs. It is a national enter- 
prise in research, engineering and manufac- 
ture so that every telephone user may have 
the best that concentration and quantity 
production can achieve. 

There are twenty-four operating com- 
panies devoting their energies to telephone 
problems throughout the United States— 
for example, the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company operating throughout Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. It has 11,000 men and women— 
friends and neighbors of the other people in 
their towns — working to maintain in its 








territory the best standards in teleph- 
ony now known: 

In New York, in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
the Bell Laboratories, are 5000 persons, includ- 
ing scientists, engineers and consultantsin man- 
agement, engaged in inventing better appa- 
ratus and discovering better ways todo things. 

The Northwestern Company with its 
11,000 employees has the use of all that this 
group of 5000 in New York discover and 
perfect. Likewise the other twenty-three 
operating companies. They are regional or- 
ganizations adapted to local conditions, but 
behind every telephone in city or hamlet is 
the national organization for the develop- 
ment of the telephone art. 
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Plymouth.—Charles H. Smith: 


A great many textile workers are unemployed. 
Road work has been hurried a little to help the 
situation. Carpenters have asked for the five- 
day week and same pay. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 


There is unemployment in all trades. No 
public works to amount to anything have been 
undertaken to relieve unemployment. All the 
large firms require applicants for work to sign 
an agreement that they will not belong to a 
labor union. Very few unions have increased 
their membership. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Laurel.—Holt E. J. Ross: 


Unemployment is not serious here. None of 
our firms require their applicants for positions 
to sign an agreement that they will not belong 
to a labor union. All of plants are gradually 
improving along sanitation lines. 


Meridian.—J. H. Muir: 


Unemployment is not a serious problem here. 
Public and general construction work are under 
way. We have organized a Progressive Voters 
League. Department stores bind employees to 
secrecy as to wages. There is no apparent 
opposition to organized labor, though one store 
has an independent organization. Organization 
of auto mechanics is under way. There is a 
bill pending in the Legislature authorizing mu- 
nicipalities to protect employees with disability 
insurance. 


MONTANA 
Lewistown.—C. L. Van Horn: 


Unemployment is a serious problem in this 
locality—all trades are out of work. No public 
works have been undertaken to relieve the un- 
employment here. Printers have received an 
increase in wages. We have written to all of 
our representatives at Washington asking their 
support to vote against the injunction measure 
and understand that they will do so. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Joe Schneider: 


There is unemployment, but mostly in the 
building trades. A proposition was put before 
our recent election to start public road building, 
etc., but it was defeated. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester —Wm. F. Kavanagh: 


There is unemployment among cigar makers 
and textile workers. No programs for public 
works have been undertaken to meet it. Bakers 
have added to their membership. The hotel 
and restaurant employees’ union has been re- 
organized. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 


There has been unemployment among the 
building tradesmen and furniture factory work- 
ers, but the situation is gradually improving. 
No public works have been undertaken. The 
printers have added to their membership. The 
organizing committee of the central body is go- 
ing to make an effort soon to organize new 
locals. All of the shops have medical service. 
The painters, plasterers and the wood and metal 
lathers secured the five-day week without any 
difficulty. The carpenters, plumbers, sheet metal 


_ workers and electrital ‘workers are negotiating 


with their employers for the five-day week. 


Niagara Falls.—Alfred Trowell: 


Unemployment is not serious here. Public 
works are under way. Our Trades and Labor 
Council are working against the misuse of the 
injunction. We are meeting with success in 
selling stock to build a labor temple. President 
Berry of the Printing Pressmen made an ad- 
dress here April 23, at a meeting of the Fore- 
men’s Club. It was well received. The print- 
ing pressmen have added to their membership. 


‘ OHIO 


Hamilton—Stanley Ogg: 


Program for public works has been under- 
taken. No injunctions in this county have been 
issued for the past six years. Painters were 
granted a 12%-cents-an-hour increase. 


W ellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 


No firms that I know of compel applicants to 
sign an agreement that they will not belong 
to a labor union before employing them. There 
is unemployment in all trades. 


OREGON 
Eastside —R. T. Whitty: 


There is unemployment in all trades. While 
the sawmills do not require applicants to sign 
an agreement that they do not belong to a union, 
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Good Neighbors 


ERVICE goes deeper than dollars and 

cents. Service is more than routine. Serv- 

ice, as' we of the Baltimore & Ohio under- 

stand it, is founded on neighborliness—the 

desire to meet everyday needs adequately and 
- to be ready to rise to emergencies. 


To the community, its railroad is the gateway 
to the world—a gateway that must be kept 
always on the latch. 


True we all strive to make the will to please 
evident in every service to the cities and towns 
along our right of way—but more than that 
it is our aim that every employe of the Balti- 
more & Ohio stand ready to “lend a hand”— 
to tender every facility of our railroad in time 
of dire necessity. 

We all try to be “good neighbors” in our 
everyday activities or in times of stress or need 
of the communities that we serve. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


SERVING THE PUBLIC SINCE 1827 
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Snowdrift is creamy! 


Because it is whipped into 
a light fluffiness before it is 
packed in its airtight can. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT, PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








yet they are careful not to employ anyone who 
would be what they call an agitator. 


Eugene.—H. C. Farley: 


Unemployment in the building trades is partly 
relieved by the new construction at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and the building of two new 
bridges. A $2,000,000 power program is being 
started and a clause is inserted in specifications 
requiring thirty days’ residence in county for 
employees on this work, also $5.00 a day as 
the minimum wage. Stage and bus drivers of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad require their em- 
ployees to sign that they will not belong to a 
labor union. Laborers and hod carriers have 
added 100 members, culinary workers 85, and 
carpenters 20. Carpenters have secured a $1- 
per-hour wage scale. April 11 we had a “good- 
will” meeting, attended by 300 people; music 
was furnished by the musicians’ union. The 
Central Labor Union purchased membership in 
local Chamber of C rce. This connection 
has proven of benefit to us, as we received valu- 
able cooperation from the officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in controversy over carpenters’ 
wage scale. The central body has authorized 
legislative committee to cooperate with com- 





mittees from the American Legion and Mer- 
chants’ Association in securing registration of 
voters and promoting interests of candidates 
favorable to Labor. The building trades do- 
nated labor in fitting Armory for Trade Ex- 
position sponsored by the American Legion. 


PORTO RICO 
Arecibo—Nemesio Morales: 


We are holding conferences to organize work- 
ers in the rural districts. Our retail clerks, 
common laborers, painters and seamen pay sick 
benefits; carpenters have old-age pension pro- 
tection; carpenters, retail clerks, painters and 
common laborers carry life insurance for their 
members. Retail clerks have made progress to- 
ward the five-day week. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston—A, Flynn: 


There are many out of work in all trades, 
but the unemployment is worst among the com- 
mon laborers. No public works have been un- 
dertaken to relieve it. We keep behind our 
Congressmen on the injunction. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize navy yard riggers. 
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“VERY MUCH RUN DOWN ..... 











NOW, MORE ENERGY AND ENDURANCE 


FOLKS THINK THE CHANGE 





REMARKABLE” 


sw 


“I retired from business,” writes James H. Kelly of Los 
Angeles, Calif., “to build up my health. I was very 
much run down, troubled with constipation and gastric 
disturbances. A change of climate and various remedies 
did not help. My appetite failed. My constipation and 
indigestion grew worse. I was discouraged. 


“I had occasionally seen Fleischmann’s Yeast advertise- 
ments and had read some of the testimonials. I had 
never given them much thought, being rather skeptical 
about Yeast as a remedy for anything. However, having 
tried almost everything else, I began eating three yeast 
cakes daily. The effect on me was almost magical. I 
began to feel a decided change for the better. My elimi- 
nation became easier and more regular. My indigestion 
improved. My spirits rose. My folks think the change 
is remarkable. I sleep more soundly; I have more 
energy, endurance and even a better complexion.” 


If you are run down, it means that poisons are flooding 
your body more quickly than you can throw them off. 
Nine times out of ten these poisons come from constipa- 
tion. They indicate an unhealthy condition of your in- 
testinal tract. Fleischmann’s Yeast actually strengthens 
weakened intestinal muscles and invigorates your entire 
body. 


Eat three cakes every day—one before or between meals. 
Eat it plain or dissolved in water, cold or hot (no scald- 
ing), or in any other way you prefer. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


At all grocers’ 
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Look for 
this case 
on your 
dealer’s 
counter 





Kou will want these 
new saw files 


OU want saw files with the 
right bite, cut, and steel— 
files of Disston quality. 


But never until now have you 
been able to get files such as the 
new Disston Special Extra-Slim 
Blunt Saw Files. 


No taper, but the same thick- 
ness from tang to end, giving a 
level, uniform stroke. 


File “finds its bearing” against 
the tooth more quickly; extra- 


slim, so you can see just where 
and how the file is cutting. 


Special cut, with plenty of bite, 
which cuts smoothly, lasts longer. 


Made of the same tough 
Disston Steel that Disston puts 
into the files used in making 
Disston Saws. 


Your own test will prove to 
you that these new Disston Files 
will outwear two ordinary files. 
You can get them now atthestore 
where you buy your Disston Saws. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Makers of ““The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. 





DISSTON 
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Open to the Public 


ELKS HOTEL 


275 Tremont Street 
Headquarters in Boston 
for 
Organized Labor Functions, 
Balls, Dinners, etc. 


A smart Musical Revue in the Roof 
Garden Restaurant until 1 A. M., 
featuring 


JOE RINES AND HIS 
Brunswick Recording Orchestra 


Spanish Room Cafeteria 
Open from 7 A. M. to 12 P. M. 
Same food as served in Roof Garden 


Tel., Han. 1400 Everybody Welcome 
Management, KIERAN J. LOWRY 




















T&S 
WORKERS UNION. 


J] 





UNIO (AM 


Factory 


Buy Union Stamped 
Shoes 


E ask all members of organized 

labor to purchase shoes bearing 
our Union Stamp on the sole, inner- 
sole or lining of the shoe. We ask 
you not to buy any shoes unless you 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 








246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
COLLIS LOVELY CHARLES L. BAINE 
General President General Secretary- Treasurer 


C—O 











Worthy 


of the best 


American 


Craftsmanship 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


BRASS anp BRONZE 


oe 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Che use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 


the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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A power plant of the City Light and Traction Co., 


a Cities Service subsidiary. 


Compound Your Dividends 
Monthly at 8% 


The scientific Doherty Reinvestment 
Plan enables you to reinvest each 
month, with no effort whatever and 
without the loss of a day or an odd 
cent, the monthly dividends you re- 
ceive from Cities Service Common 
stock. This means that at the present 
price of this 17-year-old security you 
are compounding an 8% return 
monthly—a short cut to financial 
independence. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street (@) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


Mail the coupon 


H. L. Doherty & Co. 





60 Wall St., New York 
Please send me full in- 





formation about Cities 
Service Common stock 
and its 17-year dividend 





record. 


(207C-103) 
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FAMOUS FEET 


© B. & B., 1928 


{ how they’re kept free from corns } 


HAL SKELLY’S Famous Feet 


“WHY take any back-talk from a corn? Just 
plaster it once and be on your way rejoicing,” 
writes Hal Skelly, star of the New York hit 
“Burlesque,” meaning by “plaster,” of course, 
not violence, but .. . Blue=jay. 


FOR 28 years Blue=jay has been favored by owners of 
famous feet as the safe and gentle way to end a corn. And 
now Blue=jay offers several new refinements... at no 
increase in price ...A creamy-white pad instead of a 
blue one. A more flexible disc for the odd-shaped corn. 
And an improved package... At all drug stores. For 
calluses and bunions use Blue=jay Bunion and Callus 
Plasters. 


oonew Bluejay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 











or a house 
easier to live in and easier to sell 


A Crane plumbing installation, laid out 
and installed by a progressive plumb- 
ing contractor, can make your house 
more convenient, more comfortable, 
more attractive, and more valuable. 


An adjustable sink, placed at just the 
right height from the floor to save 
stooping; sink, table, range, and cup- 
board properly arranged to save steps 
—these are two of the many ways in 
which improved materials properly 
arranged, can add to the comfort of a 
dwelling. 


CRANE 


Address allinquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDIN 
Branches and Sales Offices in 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YO 
e CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
CiB CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 


ew York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 


Consult your contractor and let him 
show you the way to a dwelling worth 
mare to live in and more to sell. 


G, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
One Hundred and Sixty-six Cities 


RK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
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The 


Modern 


Philosophy 
of 


Business 


In earlier times the philosophy of business was 
summed up in the phrase “Business is business.” 


Today men realize that it is something more. Ac- 
cording to the modern philosophy, business is service, 
—profit-paying service—for there is nothing senti- 
mental in the modern definition. 


The old philosophy was inadequate, one-sided, 
short-sighted. It ignored the fact that there are two 
sides to every transaction and that both sides must 
be benefited in any successful transaction. 


It is now recognized that, unless there be in every 
transaction a spirit of cooperation, a spirit of “live 
and let live,” a well-considered intention to render 
a service, business cannot endure and prosper. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is thor- 
oughly devoted to these modern principles. How 
rigidly it adheres to them in word and deed the 
public is well able to decide. 


The people of the Middle West have good oppor- 
tunity to judge the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


Its products are products that are purchased often 
—in comparatively small quantities. They are apt to 
be purchased by the same customers in widely scat- 
tered places. If these products were not uniform— 
if they were to vary in quality—it would be dis- 
covered immediately. Each purchase carries the 
reputation of the Company with it. 


More than four thousand Standard Oil Service 
Stations cover the ten States of the Middle West. 
They make it possible for the Company to serve its 
customers directly. Every week it comes into direct 
contact with the public many thousands of times. 
These frequent meetings give the people opportunity 
to judge of its sincerity and ability. 


In every community this Company is a local insti- 
tution. The druggist on the corner and the doctor 
up the street own its stock. The man in the next 
block has charge of one of its Service Stations. 
Owners and workers and customers are friends and 
neighbors. The people of the Middle West know 
it intimately. 


Millions of purchases and countless contacts over 
a long period of years have built the reputation for 
dependability of the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana). In every community in the Middle West 
it enjoys a friendship and a confidence that are 
priceless. Its success has been success in serving. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 
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Get the Facts 


that will help you to lessen expense 
and to make more money from 
your Building. 


Mr. Owner, Manager and Tenant 


read 


“Putting Basements 
to Work” 


a compilation of facts and figures 
by experts 


Price $1.00 
Bolton Operating Corporation 


116 East 19th Street 
New York 











The Read Bread 


Slicer 


A re-designed and improved 
self-feeding and self- 
stacking machine 


FOR 


$80, 


Write for full details 


Read Machinery Co., Inc. 
YORK, PA. 
JopBers WanTeD 








A Dwarf on 
Giant’s Shoulders 


That is essentially what 

man has become with the 

rapid advance of civiliza- 
tion. 


He has harnessed the elements to do 
his work, provide him with amusement 
and carry him to distant places. From 
the ground, the waters, the very air, 
he has plucked these gifts of a bounti- 


ful Providence. 


Still another Giant serves humanity, 
and its service in ameliorating distress 
and safeguarding the helpless is best 
reflected in the fact that millions of 
people endorse it. It is called —LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


The Prudential has policies to meet 
any life insurance requirement and 
they are issued at Low Net Cost. 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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JCPENNEYCO 


“‘where savings are greatest”’ 








Millions 
Believe In! 





Folks don’t believe in signs any more. Dreams and omens have lost much of 
their standing as forecasts of the future. Nowadays a little common sense or a 
little thoughtful planning is considered a much better defense against adversity 
than the rabbit’s foot of yesteryear. 


There is one sign, however, that millions have learned to believe in. It is a sign around 
which has been built up one of the most remarkable stories of modern industry. The story 
began twenty-six years ago, when J. C. Penney bought an interest in a small “Golden Rule” 
general store in the mountain town of Kemmerer, Wyoming. As business prospered young 
Mr. Penney continued to “hang up his shingle” outside of additional stores in adjoining 
territories. In less than a generation this “shingle,” pictured above, has come to be— 


A Sign of Assured Quality 


—to millions of shoppers throughout the United States. The single store of Kemmerer 
in 1902 has grown to a Nation-Wide Institution of 954 Stores in 46 States at the present 
day. 





“Pay-Day” Overalls or Jumper, $1.29 
“Pay-Day” Overalls for Boys, 98c. For Youths, $1.10 
“Pay-Day” Work Shirts, 83c. “Pay-Day” Shop Caps, 25c. 
ALL UNION MADE—WITH THE UNION LABEL 
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Specializing in Public Utility 
Investment 
Securities 


We offer complete facilities 
and thorough service in our 
specialized field of public utility 
investment securities. Among the 
many progressive utility companies which 
we represent and whose stocks we offer 
from time to time are Commonwealth Edison 
Company, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Middle West Utilities Company, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, Midland Utilities 
Company, National Electric Power Company and 
others, operating in all in 30 states. Write for current 
list of investment offerings yielding more than 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York + St. Louis + Milwaukee + Indianapolis + Louisville + Minneapolis 
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Little, But Oh! My! 


NE fine thing about the movies is that the whole 
show is great stuff! It isn’t just the big feature 
picture that makes the entertainment more than 
worth the money—there’s a lot more to see than that. 
The short subjects are an important part of every 
theater’s program. 

There’s the news reel, for instance. You couldn’t 
get along without the news reel any more than you 
could do without coffee for breakfast. 

And the comedies! Real laughs! 

Then there are the novelties, the cartoons, the 
serials, the travelogues, the beautiful color pictures. 

All these little features run for only fifteen minutes 
or half an hour, but they’re a big part of a successful 
show. They are made by experts who know how to 
give you compact enjoyment. They’re little, but oh, 
my! 
Your theater manager wants to give you a well-bal- 
anced program. When you like all of his show, tell 
him so. 


Tonight’s A Good Night Let’s ALL Go 





Motion PicrTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DIsTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Witt H. Hays, President 
469 Firry Avenug, New York City 


Bray Productions, Inc. Fox Film Corporation Principal Pictures Corp. 

Cecil B. de Mille Corporation D. W. Griffith, Inc. Hal Roach Studios 

Chadwick Productions, Inc. William S. Hart Co. Jos. M. Schenck Productions, 

Christie Film Company Inspiration Pictures, Inc. Inc. 

Distinctive Pictures Corp. Buster Keaton Productions, Inc. United Artists Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Company Kinogram Publishing Corp. Universal Pictures Corp. 

Educational Film Exchanges, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dis. Talmadge Producing Corp. 
Inc. Corp. The Caddo Co., Inc. 

F B O Pictures Corporation Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. Vitagraph, Inc. 

First National Pictures, Inc. Pathe Exchange, Inc. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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Automatic Closets 


for 

SCHOOLS 

MILL VILLAGES 
FACTORIES 

and 

COMFORT STATIONS 


The most durable water-closets 
made. Seldom require repairs.. Easy 
of access when repairs are needed. 
Write for catalog. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo 








YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It will be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 





tional Education Association and the National Geographic 


[fen American Federationist, The Journal of the | 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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few 
minutes 


kills 
every 


mosquito 


Another mosquito? Not if 
you use Flit. Flit spray clears 
the house of every mosquito 
and disease-bearing fly in a 
few moments. It quickly 
reaches the cracks where 
roaches, bed bugs and ants 
hide and breed, destroying 
their eggs. Fatal to insects, 
harmless to you. Will not 
stain. 


Do not confuse Flit with 
ordinary insecticides. 
Greater killing power in- 
sures satisfaction with Flit. 
One of the largest corpora- 
tions in the world guarantees 
Flit to kill insects, or money 
back. Buy Flit and a Flit 
sprayer today. 
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DUPONT RAYON 
COMPANY 


CORROSION and 
WEATHERING 
prevented 
with Pure Lead Paint 


OOD surfaces last longer and 
keep their beauty longer when 
painted with Dutch Boy white-lead. 


Structural steel, ornamental iron 
work, drain pipes and gutters are 
protected against the dangers of rust 
when painted with pure Dutch Boy 
red-lead. 


These time-proven protectors 
guard wood and steel surfaces against 
the elements . . . cover them with a 
tough, durable coating that prevents 
weathering and corrosion. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





New York,111B’way Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 West 18eh Se. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. 
Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 

P Le Louis, Mg hi Se. s 
: an Francisco, ontgomery St. 
Pittsburgh, National 1 ead & Gil Co. of Pa. 
- _316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 











437 Chestnut St. 











IRVING SAVINGS BANK 


“The Friendly Bank” 


115 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Established 1851 








UNITED ENGINEERS & 
CONSTRUCTORS INC. 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


COMBINING 


Tue U. G. Il. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PuB.Lic SERVICE PRODUCTION COMPANY 
or NEWARK 


DwiGeuT P. Rogsrvson & Company, Inc. 
or NEw YORK 


Day & ZIMMERMANN 
ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 








THE COMPANY THUS FORMED, WITH A BACKGROUND OF 

OVER FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK, WILL 

OPERATE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD UNDER BEOAD 

POWEEHS PERMITTING PARTICIPATION IN EVERY FORM 
OF ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY. 




















PRINCIPAL OFFICE - PHILADELPHIA 
N. W. COR. BROAD AND ARCH STREETS 
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Subscribe to the 


AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


$2.00 per year 








HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington Headquarters for Officers 
of the A. F. of L. and the 
Executive Council 
300 Outside Rooms 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 


RUSSELL A. CONN - - Manager 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 











Hotel Continental 


**Center of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at Forty-first St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 

Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy 

Access of the Retail Shopping District 
and Surrounded by Forty Theaters 


300 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each with Private Bath 
RATES: 


Single: $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double: $3.50 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
Our First Consideration 








Amst Cepsl 


in OP 9.7 8 a i a 


Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 
permanent satisfaction in all forms of con- 
crete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices and twenty 
mills, from coast to coast, assure prompt 
service to all users of Lehigh Cement in 
the building and construction industry. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. as Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kansas ' City, Mo. Mason City, Iowa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. Richmond, Va. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 


“MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” j 








Preston 


@ ROOFING 


Asphalt Roofings Shingles Waterproof Products 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK, PA. 
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NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


206-212 WEST 34th STREET 
(Just west of Seventh Ave.) 


NEW YORK 


Qe 


Total Assets Over $33,000,000.00 


Qk 


BANKING HOURS 


Mondays and Fridays from 9 A.M. to7 P.M. 
Saturdays from 9 A.M. to 12 o’clock noon 
Other Days - - from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


During July and August, Fridays 
9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 














The Cosmopolitan’s| 
Time To Go Abroad... 
August ... September 


Of course in a Cunarder one is always com- 
fortable ... has every service... even in the 
height of the summer rush season... But... 
if you can...go in August... September... 
the perfect ... the cosmopolitan time... in 
ad ne .-. on the Continent... 

And Cunard’s 1928 Cabin Service offers dig- 
nified comfort ...at pleasantly moderate 
rates... $152.50 and up Cabin... . $107.50 
Tourist Third Cabin. 

The Scythia and Laconia...two proud cruise 
ships ...The Caronia and Carmania...have 
added % million dollars in improvements! 
..-hot and cold running water ...real beds 
... beautiful glass-enclosed decks ... The 
Lancastria and Tuscania... another popular 
pair ... also go to France and England ... 


Have you joined the Cunard Travel Club? 
Membership $1.00 for 1 year. 


CUNARD LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 




















Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Company 


FREDERIC L. LANE, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Boston’s De Luxe Excursion Line 


Nantasket Beach, Plymouth 
and Salem Willows 
Special Arrangement for Charters and Parties 


Steamers Leave from Rowe's Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 


Thermoid 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESSED 
BRAKE LINING 
For SHORT STOPS 
And LONG SERVICE 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. &. A. 




















The Nolde and Horst 
Company 


Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery 


READING - - PENNSYLVANIA 








“ANYTHING IN LEAD” 


Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Ulco Lead 
Wool, Lead Traps and Bends, 
Solder, Lead-Lined Chemical 
Apparatus, Acid Valves 
and Pumps. 


UNITED LEAD COMPANY 
111 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 
= or the expe 
Showing the most complete line Ey 
of carpenters tools in the world. S 
WA , 
—Z Write for Catalog No. 34-P 
THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 














American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes and Blister 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASARCO BRAND LEAD PRODUCTS 
SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Ge Figure Supporting Garments for all types of 
Spirella figures, for Style, Health, Comfort. Profes- 


Comeeny inc sional Service in your home. Write for Cor- 
Sunapee om vas - setiere’s address. 








Wilkes-Barre Lace DIRECT and ALTERNATING 


Mfg. Co CURRENT MOTORS 
. ‘ UP TO 1,000H. P. 


y e—.—> 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 














Build with 
Brick 


“eis: 
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Tomorrow morning 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 
Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 
194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 








NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEw YORK 











Peabody Coal 
Company 


CHICAGO 


Founded 1883 





SUBSCRIBE TO 
The 
American Federationist 
$2 PER YEAR 











TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 

















New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
—and all over the world _ 
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TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 
Quarry Operation® = Excavating and 
Mining Operation® Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 


Write for Information on the 
GENUINE ARMSTRONG 


CUTTEROLLS 


Fit All Sizes of Armstrong Pipe Cutters 
TAKE THE OUTSIDE BURR OFF PIPE— 
NO FILING 


ASSURE A SQUARE CUT—NO MORE BIAS 
EDGES 


Greatest Pipe- Cutting Improvement in 25 Years 
THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Only Branch: 181 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. C. 











GE 


ARE UNION MADE 


$650 $7.50 


STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Just a Few Cents 


will buy a perfect, nourishing meal to play on or 
to work on, if you know what to buy. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


with milk will supply all the strength-giving ele 
ments you need at a cost of five or six cents—and 
it is so easy to serve. It is 100 per cent whole 
wheat, contains all the bran you need to keep the 
bowels healthy and active. Delicious with all kinds 
of fruits in season. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Quality Lubricants Since 1853 


Swan-Finch Oil Corporation 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AGUIRRE, PorTo Rico 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


\_ CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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The symbol that says “0. K.” 


The Jenkins ‘“‘Diamond’’ mark 
is a safe guide for any engineer 
to follow in selecting a valve 
for long-term service. It is a 
sign that says “O. K. to in- 
stall.” 


| +.) 
Jenkins care in manufacture 
starts with the selection of the 
metal itself. Competent metal- 
lurgists are on the job to see 
that metals are analyzed before 
and after casting. 
Design and construction provide 
Ye 9 


for uniform distribution of 
metal throughout each valve— 
for strength where strength is 
needed. And to make sure the = 
finished valve is ready for ac- 
tion, each valve must pass a 


wide margin safety test before . . 
it leaves the Jenkins factory. it is made 


There is a genuine Jenkins for 


Soplyfauoe Sree, by avery special pro- 
JENKINS BROS. cess from the Farina of 


80 White Street . . . «. New York, N.Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue . . «. Boston, Mass. 
133 North Seventh Street . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard . . Chicago, Ill. 
JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada . . . . London, England 























enkins Valves 








THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS™CONSTRUCTORS 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE ° : NEW YORK 








Sani-Fiat Benjamin Moore & Co. Mureoee 


Mooramel Paints.V; ish and M House Paint 
. aints,Varnis. ure 

Cement Coating $11 a —\ — York -— Pure Oil Colors 

Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 

White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 








TEST IT YOURSELF 


The condition of the oil as it flows OUT of your motor tells surely 


whether good oil was put IN. After using ordinary oil for 500 miles, pit 


rub a drop or two of it between your fingers. Do the same thing with 
Pennzoil after using it a full 1000 miles. You can see the difference pENN 
and feel it. 
THE PENNZOIL CO.,Oil City-Buffalo-Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Refinery: Oil City, Pa. 











YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


4 Safes and Vaults } 


FACTORY : : : : : YORK, PA. 
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RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 31 years 2M Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man and 
his family. 

ony | wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


EBBITT HOTEL 


H Street at Tenth N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MODERN FIREPROOF 
ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 
Rates: $2.50 and $3.00 Single 
$4.00 and $5.00 Double 

European Plan ° 
Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 


Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor 
AUGUSTUS GUMPERT, President 











Harrison 
Radiator 
Corporation 


Lockport, 
New York 








Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 





231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 























Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage Handling 
Tanks Equipment 





GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














Huther Brothers Saw 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Saws, Patent Dado Heads, In- 
serted Tooth Milling Saws, with inserts of 
high-speed steel; SEMHI Milling Saws, 
Patent Box Board Matchers, Lock Cornet 
Cutters, Concave Saws, Saw Fitting Ma- 
chinery, and all kinds of special grooving 
saws. 


Rochester . - - New York 
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United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 


LODI, N. J. 
New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 

















O. J. Garlock, inventor of 
modern packing, bought = 
controlling interest in 
Crandall age "company 
so that he, unhampe 
could establish a standard 
of quality and service un- 
ay equaled. 

He invites correspondence 
from manufacturers, large 
Solve Your and small, who may have 


Packing Problems packing problems. 
Write, Wire, or Telephone 


QR. “T AND General * 
ANDALL PACKING 


~— CRANDALL PACKING CO. 
Packings for Every Purpose 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 











SERV Ce Petroleum Products 
4 GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 
3 “KEROSENE “RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 


FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
COREE ATMA ROAD ; ™ ‘a me WAX 
EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE —TULSA, OKLA. 








HEGEMAN - HARRIS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BUILDERS 


360 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 5362 











1 














Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock-Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 





Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway New York 





THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of expen- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 





120 Liberty Street 
City of New York 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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jf ‘IEyoure a frie d 
of Labor x 
youre a friend of the 


PLANTERS 


Salted The Blades Men Swear By—Not At 


PEANUTS DURHAM DUPLEX: RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J 

















HERE should be no guesswork THE COMMERCIAL 


about cleaning. It is an important 


Fete a thounnde of skorts ~ | NATIONAL BANK 


combined to make cleaning and — 
operations dependable—easier an er 
+ = => do the actual work. Fourteenth and G Streets N. W. 


Write for booklet. 
Manufactured only by WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


46D Thames Street, New York. N. Y. 





Every Banking Facility 





R. Golden Donaldson President 














PRESEN SATO TTR “aa 


@e Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N. Y. 
FUR— FABRICS 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 


326 WEST MADISON ST. 225 FOURTH AVENUE 
“atw rose usa LOS ANGELES 
122 EAST SEVENTH ST. 
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